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Fight Tuberculosis 


with modern methods 


If there are hidden shad- 
ows of the disease, they. 
are revealed by the pene- 
trating eye of the X-ray. 


HERE were fewer new cases of tubercu- stored to health by following the treatment 
losis in 1934. The .deathrate from this of fresh air, sunshine, nourishing food and 
disease in this country was lower than ever REST. z 


before. But this good news from those who 
are resolutely fighting tuberculosis should 
not blind one to the fact that about 70,000 
persons died last year from tuberculosis and 
that it is still the leading cause of death be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and forty-five. 


Physicians, today, have at their command 
another ally—pneumothorax or lung-collaps- 
ing treatment which is proving of great 
value in many cases, though not suitable for 
all. The expert can, if he thinks wise, col- 
lapse an infected lung as long as is necessary 
and let the other lung do the breathing. The 
| infected lung heals more quickly during its 
enforced rest. This treatment, under com- 
petent and continued medical care, is speed- 
ing a steadily increasing number of recov- 
eries in sanatoria and homes. 


When the suspicious symptoms begin to 
appear—undue fatigue, chest pains, loss of 
weight, a cough that hangs on, blood spit- lex 
ting—no time should be lost in getting an xz 
expert diagnosis. The value of such early Be 
diagnosis, aided by laboratory tests, X-rays i 
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or fluoroscope, is reflected by the increase 
in the number of complete recoveries. 


Tuberculosis, recognized and treated in its 
ee early stages, can be arrested and controlled 
Since Dr. Trudeau blazed the trail fifty years in most cases. Send for the Metropolitan 
ago and proved that “‘consumption” could jggmieep booklet “Tuberculosis.” Address Booklet 
be arrested, untold thousands have been re- “FG Department 4-S-35. : 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT te) ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 4 
O©rsssm.tico. 
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Inquiry and Interpretation in 


the Field-of 


SCO Sys 


BY PAUL KELLOGG 


EVELOPMENTS and issues 
have taken on an altogether 
new urgency in the social and 

economic fields which are our con- 
cern. Each month becomes in a sense 
a fresh adventure in America in 
process. The situation lends itself as 
never before to the type of work we 
have essentially made our own. That 
is, first-hand field work of inquiry 
and interpretation, midway between 
journalism and research. Swift and flexible, this counts 
while decisions are in process. In 1934 we carried out more 
staff inquiries than in any similar period. 

Survey Associates is a membership society, itself an ad- 
venture on the borderland of education and journalism. 
Well toward one out of ten of our readers contributes $10 
or more each year to the growth of our journals and the 
work that goes into them. 

The Midmonthly Survey serves as an exchange for news, 


ideas and practical experience among social workers and those 
next of kin to them. 


operative 


1934 REVIEWED 


Survey Graphic swings the arc of the social professions and 
interprets developments in social, economic, educational, civic 
and health fields to wider reaches of the lay public. 

Our working scheme does not fit readily into any fixed 
category. It should be distinguished from the weekly journal 
of opinion which may be regarded as an offshoot of the 
editorial page of the daily. When McClure broke ground 
by commissioning first-rate writers, Ida Tarbell, Baker, 
Steffens, to spend time and money to get at the facts of 
some major theme or situation, his innovation may be said 
to have stemmed from the city room, from the work of 
reporters and special correspondents. This tradition on the 
one hand, and on the other the techniques of social and 
economic investigation and of visualization, enter into the 
plan of work we have made our own. Such first-hand as- 
signments are, as we say, back of the newspaper headlines, 
but more opportune than the long-term investigations car- 
ried out by universities and foundations. They are supple- 
mented by our work in interpreting the findings of re- 
search and in reporting and evaluating events, experience 
and method. 


pep me point out what might be called two inventions 
employed in our scheme of interpretation. 


STAFF ARTICLES —midway between reporting and research; 
characterized by first-hand inquiry on the ground; inter- 
views with all interested parties; submission of first draft 
of findings to them for criticism of facts and generaliza- 
tions; acceptance or rejection of these by editor and authors 
in revision; opportunity for rebuttal in later issues. Com- 
missions to outside writers are carried out in the same 
procedure. 

SPECIAL NUMBERS —in which we dramatize some issue, 
_situation or problem, employing maps, graphs, charts, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Statement by the editor on our 
twenty-second year as a co- 


publishing 


photographs, drawings, cartoons, 
paintings and sculpture to visualize 
the modern counterparts of what 
Carlyle called the “dismal sciences.” 
As Edison said, the shortest road to 
the intelligence is the optic nerve. 
For example, our special number of 
Survey Graphic on BUYING HEALTH 
(December.) Also our special in 
October—CHICAGO—at the “Year 1 of 
the Second Century of the greatest 
city the world has seen rise from scratch since the Industrial 
Revolution.” Edited by Arthur Kellogg and Donald Sle- 
singer, this enabled us to throw on the stage of one locality 
a cross-section of American social and economic life. 

It will give most coherency perhaps to my review of our 
work in 1934 to focus it on the theme of: 


society 


PROSPECT 1935 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


1934 brought to a boil issues of social security with which 
the work of Survey Associates has long been concerned. 
The President’s message in January and the Economic Se- 
curity Act introduced by Senator Wagner and Congress- 
man Lewis registered the awareness of the American public 
to a lesson underscored by the depression:—that with our 
shift from an agricultural to an industrial nation, there is 
need for new reinforcements against the hazards of modern 
life, if democracy is to have a sure foothold. 

It was twenty-five years ago that Justice Brandeis pointed 
out the need for collective protection under the changed 
conditions facing America: for workmen’s compensation, 
old-age pensions, sickness insurance, employment stabiliza- 
tion and unemployment insurance. Action in these direc- 
tions has dragged with exception of the first count. The 
European nations outdistanced us. The hard times have 
driven the need home as never before. 

In 1933, the incoming administration at Washington took 
steps which for the first time definitely recognized national 
responsibility toward the economic risks of unemployment. 
The Hoover administration had moved to the stage of 
federal loans to states for this purpose under the RFC. This 
proved altogether inadequate, and the Roosevelt administra- 
tion embarked on federal aid on a large and coordinated 
scale under the FERA. But what of long run and systematic 
provisions? 

The President’s message to Congress in June 1934 boxed 
the compass of social and economic insecurity and broke 
ground for a concerted attack on its frontages in unemploy- 
ment, old age, child dependence and sickness. His Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Security set up shortly thereafter 
a technical staff and various advisory councils and commit- 
tees and made report at the turn of the year. And the re- 
sulting Wagner-Lewis bill is now the theme of attack and 
support before committees in both houses. The report in 
the field of medical economics, with Mr. Edgar Syden- 


_stricker as chief of staff, has been deferred. 
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This annual statement deals with the work of Survey 
Associates in public education in the months which have 
antedated action. It centers on security against the hazards 
of unemployment and sickness. These themes were not 
new to us, but needs and events combined to make them 
chief lines of emphasis in 1934. This will be true, with even 
larger claim on staff time and space, in 1935. 


Security and Sickness 


Do oe has underscored our long standing weak- 
nesses in bringing to the organization of medical ser- 
vices the scientific spirit which has long characterized 
medical practice. The increasing insecurity of doctors and 
nurses, the heavy load of medical relief among the unem- 
ployed, the plight of hard-pressed people everywhere have 
accentuated the urge for action, and given new force to 
movements to do something about it. 

Throughout 1934 our periodicals have ventilated develop- 
ments in this field as no other general publication. In so 
doing we have brought all factors in our working scheme 
to bear, in a series of articles throughout the year, a semi- 
special of the Survey Graphic in the spring (April,) and a 
special at the threshold of Congressional action (December.) 

We are pioneers in this field. Back in 1927 we brought 
out a ground-breaking series of articles by Michael M. 
Davis—the first consecutive handling of the factors involved 
in any American periodical. This had a bearing on the 
projection of the five-year program of research of the 
(national) Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, of 
which Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur was chairman, a group un- 
dertaking with medical, dental, nursing, public health and 
social work representation in its setup. In 1930 we brought 
out a special number, THE COST OF HEALTH, which boxed the 
compass of the problems and the forces at work; and 
throughout the five years we kept our readers abreast of 
developments, and have become a chief lay source of in- 
formation on the subject. 

Late in 1932 the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
brought out their final report of the five-year program of 
research. There was division in recommendations between 
majority and minority. No adequate provision had been 
made to carry forward professional and public education 
as to the findings, much less to put them to work. Three 
national foundations (the Milbank Memorial Fund, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the Twentieth Century Fund) 
moved into this vacuum from three distinctive angles. We 
made the “follow-up” a special charge on our space and 
staff time, bringing out a semi-special number (December 
1932) interpreting the CCMC findings, and throughout 
1933 carrying from month to month a series of articles, 
covering final reports, portraying trends and experiments 
the country over. 


Health in 1934 


N 1934 we brought our treatment to a new stage and 

projected a twelve months’ program for dealing with the 
dynamic aspects of the situation. The spearhead of our 
semi-special number of Survey Graphic in April was an ap- 
praisal of the wreckage of the public-health centers of the 
Los Angeles County Health Department—perhaps the most 
spectacular episode of the year in the public-health field— 
for this Los Angeles system was a forerunner and its de- 
velopment has been thwarted by a militant group of doc- 
tors, themselves caught in the depression. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


April 1935 | 
The group of articles published in April is as follows: — 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND PRIVATE DOCTORS, by Daisy Lee Worth- | | 
ington Worcester i 
NURSES SHOW THE WAY, by Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow 4} 0 
SICKNESS AND THE NEW POOR, by Edgar Sydenstricker a 
CHANGE COMES TO THE DOCTORS, by Michael M. Davis 


Other major offerings in 1934 have been: 
HEALTH INVENTORY: 1934, by Mary Ross (January Graphic) 


SKILLED NURSING FOR ALL, by Richards M. Bradley (January — 
Midmonthly.) 


THE ONES WHO HAVE TO STAY, by Grace Dorman Raynes— 
social work with chronic patients (February Midmonthly.) 


THE CHALLENGE OF RED MEDICINE, by Frankwood Williams, 
M.D.—teview of Red Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newsholme and 
John A. Kingsbury, used as an article (March Midmonthly.) 


UNCLE SAM AND SICKNESS BILLS, by Mary Ross—service under ~ 
Federal order No. 7 for medical relief (May Midmonthly.) 7 | 


MUTUALIZING MEDICAL Costs, by John A. Kingsbury—tenta- — 
tive proposals toward an American plan based on prolonged | 
and detailed study by the Division of Research of the Milbank _ | ' 
Memorial Fund (June Graphic.) a 


ADMITTER OR DISCHARGER, by Mathilda Mathisen — hospital — 
social work (August Midmonthly.) 


THE FUTURE OF HOMES FOR THE AGED, by Ernst P. Boas, M.D. i 
—the elderly chronic sick (September Midmonthly.) 


TOO MANY YET TOO FEW, by Mary Ross—discussion and re- © 
view of the final report of the Committee on the Grading of 
Nursing Schools and of a study of nursing education in New © 
York State by Harlan Hoyt Horner, assistant commissioner © 


for higher education, New York State Education Department © 
(October Midmonthly.) 


This program was headed up in December in a special 7 
number of Survey Graphic, BUYING HEALTH, in the hands © 
of Mary Ross, associate editor, a specialist in this field: 


a 
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CONTENTS 
|. Turn in the Road 
THE ISSUE OF HEALTH, by Mary Ross 


"MEDICINE'S RIGHT TO CONTROL ...", by William Trufant 
Foster 


THE PUBLIC'S IMPATIENCE, by Lee M. Merriman 


Il. As They See It 


THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR—AND THE NEW, by Nathan B. 
Van Etten, M.D. 


WE BELIEVE IN GROUP MEDICINE, by Rexwald Brown, M.D. 
ee ee OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE, by Joseph Slavit, 


WHAT OF DENTISTRY? by Bissell B. Palmer, D.D.S. 
| SPEAK AS A NURSE, by Elizabeth C. Burgess, R.N. 
HALF-EMPTY HOSPITALS, by N. W. Faxon, M.D. 


HOW | GOT THAT WAY: An Employer’s Viewpoint, by Ed- 
ward A. Filene 


Ill. Experience and Experiment 
CAN HEALTH BE BOUGHT? by C.-E. A. Winslow, D.P.H. 


MICHIGAN MAKES READY, by Frederick C. Warnshuis, M.D. 


WE LEARN FROM WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, by R. G. Le- 
land, M 


HOW EUROPEANS PAY SICKNESS BILLS, by Michael M. Davis 


IV. The Way of Security 
By Frances Perkins 


April 1935 


We believe that that December special issue has served a 
unique end in bringing together the range of news and 
facts, viewpoint and proposal arising from professional and 
other groups concerned with an issue which is both urgent 
and controversial. That belief is bulwarked by the unsolici- 
ted letters of appreciation that have come in from both lay- 
men and physicians, some previously concerned with the 
subject, others telling of an interest aroused by the presenta- 
tion. Concrete evidence of the timeliness of the publication 
appears in a record of bulk sales of nearly 3000 copies of 
this issue to organizations, professional associations and 
schools which desire to bring the subject before their mem- 
bers; and of nearly 500 orders for single copies from indi- 
viduals who had heard of the issue and usually wrote they 
had sought it in vain on newsstands. These orders, of 
course, were in addition to our regular subscription lists of 
more than 20,000. 

The text of a special issue is nearly the equivalent of a 
small book. Our medium brought a subject of public mo- 
ment in a rounded form and in some detail before a total 
audience several times that which a publisher would expect 
to reach with a volume in a semi-technical field. 


Security and Unemployment 


ef alg open of course has been a mounting risk 
during depression, whether measured in terms of 
cumulative misery or in the huge outlays for relief. 

Throughout 1934 we have put the best we have in us into 
gauging needs and performance, into serving the people 
_ caught by hard times and those organized to help, and into 
interpreting the long-run moves which must be framed in 
the midst of the emergency. Staff inquiries have been 
matched by commissions to writers and investigators. To 
judge by the letters which have reached us we feel that the 
imagination, time and effort that have gone into Survey 
Associates in the last twenty years were so much by way of 
preparation for our service to the times. 

In the winter of 1928, in three articles in Survey Graphic, 
we brought out the fissure of unemployment which was 
showing through the surface of post-war prosperity and of 
which the general public was unconscious. In April 1929 
six months before the stock-market crash, we brought out 
a special number, Unemployment and Ways Out, which 
massed data as to the seriousness of the problem; inter- 
preted the findings of a special inquiry we had promoted 
under the Senate Committee on Labor, and the inquiry 
set on foot by the National Federation of Settlements; pre- 
sented a sheaf of articles by progressive employers portray- 
ing their programs of stabilization of work as an incentive 
to others; underscored the need for public-works planning, 
employment services and unemployment insurance. In the 
early years of the depression, when the pressure from Wash- 
ington was to minimize the situation, we sent staff mem- 
bers and outside investigators into the industrial districts 
of the Middle-West and brought out the extent of unem- 
ployment and unmet misery at a time when the daily press 
had not touched their plight. Thereafter we followed, stage 
by stage, the efforts to cope with the situation by private 
effort, by emergency drives and committees, by public 
commissions; and then the moves, local, state, federal that 
led to a national front on crisis relief. In 1932 we brought 
out the first appraisal of the demonstration employment 
services set up in Philadelphia, Rochester and Minneapolis; 
and in 1933 the results of a special inquiry (stimulated by 
us) by the Social Science Research Committee of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago into the inefficiency of the existing fed- 
eral employment service; findings which bore directly on 
congressional action through the Wagner-Peyser bill in in- 
stituting the new federal-state system. In this period we 
brought out also a special number which for the first time 
brought the idea of social-economic planning down to earth 
in terms of American life and labor and illuminated its 
bearing on steady work and steady wages. Beginning with 
the launching of the NRA in the summer of 1933, we pro- 
jected a series of first-hand appraisals of its working in 
major industries. 


Unemployment in 1934 


eee the basic emergent problem of unemployment re- 
lief, by way of illustration, for the listings are too long for 
setting titles end for end: 


TAKING THE WORK-CURE AT MEDICINE LAKE, by Morris 
Lewis, field representative, National Committee on the Care 
of Transient and Homeless (January Graphic.) 


OUT OF THE DEPRESSION: Relief as a Business Man Sees 
It, by Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., former chairman, Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission (January Midmonthiy.) 


AN END TO CIVIL WORKS, by Russell H. Kurtz, Charity Or- 
ganization Department, Russell Sage Foundation (February 


Midmonthly.) 


WOMEN WITHOUT WORK, by Earl G. Harrison, chairman, 
Joint Committee on Research of the Community Council of 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
(March Midmonthly.) 


RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE: Relief Makes a Quick Turn, by Joanna 
C. Colcord, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation (April Midmonthly.) 


X—?—Three Years in the Life of John Smith, Out-of-Work American, 
by Gertrude Springer, associate editor (May Graphic.) 


FERA—Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow, by C. M. Bookman, executive 
director, Community Chest, Cincinnati, former assistant federal 
relief administrator (June Midmonthly.) 


WHITHER SELF-HELP, by Paul S. Taylor, associate professor 
of economics, University of California, and Clark Kerr, staff, 
Self-Help Cooperative Service, California State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration (July Graphic.) 


FERA AND THE RURAL NEGRO, by Esther Morris Douty, case 
worker, County Board of Charitics and Public Welfare, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. (July Midmonthly.) 


“UNITED WE EAT'—Pressure Groups Among the Unemployed, 
by John S. Gambs, associate in social science, New College 
of Teachers College, Columbia University (August Graphic.) 
WHAT ARE WE DOING TO 7 MILLION CHILDREN ON RELIEF? 
by Leonard W. Mayo, N. Y. School of Social Work (August 
Midmonthly.) 


MEN OFF THE ROAD (transient camps) by Gertrude Springer, 
associate editor (September Graphic.) 


WORK AND MORE OF IT, by Russell H. Kurtz, Charity Or- 
ganization Department, Russell Sage Foundation (September 
Midmonthly.) 

HOW WE MANAGED ON A RELIEF BUDGET, by Charles M. 
Enjeian, unemployed advertising artist (September Mid- 
monthly.) 


RELIEF FOR STRIKERS’ FAMILIES, by James Myers, industrial 
secretary, Federal Council of Churches (October Midmonthly.) 


COLLECTING THE RELIEF MILLIONS, by Corrington Gill, as- 
sistant federal relief administrator in charge of Research and 
Statistics (October Midmonthly.) 
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ARTHUR KELLOGG 1878-1934 


INUTE of the Board of Directors of Survey As- 
sociates, adopted at the annual meeting of Survey 
Associates, February 4, 1935: 


The members of Survey Associates, Incorporated, in An- 
nual Meeting assembled this fourth day of February 1935 
hereby record their sense of grievous loss to the service of 
our publications and to our staff and fellowship, as well as 
the sorrow of the many in the membership who knew him 
personally, in the untimely passing of ARTHUR Kettoce. He 
has been active in our enterprise from its earliest beginnings, 
profoundly understanding and greatly participating in its 
creation and purposes; over long periods he served as Busi- 
ness Manager, and at the time of his death he was Treasurer 
of the Corporation and Managing Editor of both The Survey 
and Survey Graphic. 


Only those intimately associated with him in personal 
contacts and daily activities can fully realize the degree in 


THE B LINE TO RECOVERY (production for use by unem- 
ployed) by Frank D. Graham, professor of economics, Prince- 
ton University (November Midmonthly.) 

OHIO PRODUCES FOR OHIOANS (production for use by unem- 
ployed) by Joanna C. Colcord, Charity Organization Depart- 
ment, Russell Sage Foundation (December Midmonthly.) 
PUBLIC RELIEFR—MASTERY OR DRIFT, by Arthur Dunham, secre- 
tary, Family and Child Welfare Division, Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania (December Midmonthly.) 

Such articles are buttressed by our regular departments 
in The Survey Midmonthly which serve as an exchange 
for news, experience and ideas. They have been reinforced 
along two lines: (a) Relief operations have drawn in men 
and women of all vocations to take part in their systematic 
handling. Through our field workers we have mustered 
several thousand of them as readers; a project, if you 
will, in adult education. MISS BAILEY SAYS, a series by Mrs. 
Springer, has illuminated in an informal way the day to 
day problems they face. (b) As an information service to 
executives, public officials and committee members we have 
carried a special 4+-page department, Unemployment and 
Community Action, edited by Joanna C. Colcord and Rus- 
sell H. Kurtz, which is widely read and provocative of 
much correspondence. 


AKE the long-run issues bound up in the movement for 
the social insurances. Here in turn are more titles: 
DESIGN FOR ATTACK (compensation for unemployment) by 
Ernest G. Draper, vice-president, Hills Brothers and president, 
American Association for Labor Legislation (January Mid- 
monthly.) 
TOWARDS SECURITY, (the bill before Congress for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,) by Frances Perkins, secretary of labor (March 
Graphic.) 
CIVIL WORKS, CASH RELIEF, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
National Federation of Settlements (March Graphic.) 


ENTER THE LABOR DEPARTMENTS—(the movement for stand- 
ards,) by Paul Kellogg, editor (March Midmonthly.) 


WHAT ABOUT WORKERS' PENSIONS, by Grace Abbott, chief 
of the US Children’s Bureau (March Midmonthly.) 


THE PERMANENT PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by Ewan 
Clague, Committee on Government Statistics and Information 
Services (May Graphic.) 

CLIENTS' INSURANCE by Edward J. Coleman, County Depart- 


which Arthur Kellogg was indispensable to the spirit and 
success of our endeavors. His instinctive sense of values and 
timeliness and his technical genius and skill were displayed 
in every issue of the magazines—to which as a writer he 
contributed frequently, with rare powers of observation, 
accuracy, breadth of vision and clarity of expression; fairness 
and responsibility as well as capacity for constructive indig- 
nation. But most of all, he gave to the atmosphere of the 
editorial staff and business organization a color of abiding 
winsome humor and sense of cooperating fellowship. His 
indomitable courage and fidelity, his rugged common sense, 
his human understanding and selfless consideration of others 
gave both joy and confidence to all whose privilege it was to 
work with him. He put cheer into the day’s work, as he 
gave intelligence and power to its purpose. To know him 
was to love and admire him. We are richer for association 
with him; we are poorer because he has slipped from our 
mortal vision; yet his spirit still inspires us. 


ment of Outdoor Relief, Milwaukee (May Midmonthly.) ¢ 


FOR SECURITY—THE REPUBLICAN PROPOSALS; the President’s 


Message (June Graphic.) 


LIFE INSURANCE THAT LIVES, by Rainard B. Robbins, secre- 
tary, Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America 
(July Midmonthly.) 


THE FUTURE OF HOMES FOR THE AGED (with the advance in 
pensions and insurance,) by Ernst P. Boas, M.D., chairman, 
Committee on Chronic Illnesses, New York Welfare Council 
(September Midmonthly.) 


THE LUNDEEN BILL: Pro —A. J. Muste, American Workers Party 


Con —I. M. Rubinow, actuary (December 
Midmonthly.) 


WHAT DO SOCIAL WORKERS WANT? by Jacob Kepecs, presi- 
dent, Child Welfare League of America (December Mid- 
monthly.) 


Keeping the focus of this section, no attempt will be 
made to canvass our coverage of other factors in industrial 
relations which in the long run bear directly on continuity 
of employment and the standard of living. These clues can 
be offered, however: 


THE ROUTE BACK TO WORK—the first independent appraisal 
of the US Employment Service with its state and local branches, 
by Beulah Amidon, associate editor, in the February 1934 Sur- 
vey Graphic illustrates our follow-up in this important segment 
of the field which concerns labor placement. 


Security of livelihood in this period of change of course 


depends on the industrial relations of employes as wage 


earners. Here we have carried forward our shafts of inquiry 
and interpretation of developments under the NRA. Out- 
standing offerings have been OIL AND THE NRA, by William 
O. Thompson, former president of the American Cotton 
Seed Oil Company and founder of the Amalgamated 
(Labor) Bank in Chicago; COAL AT THE CROSSROADS, by 
Merle D. Vincent, former vice-president of the Rocky 


Mountain Fuel Company; SECTION 7-A,by Beulah Amidon, 


industrial editor; SAN FRANCISCO AND THE GENERAL STRIKE, 
by Paul S. Taylor and Norman Leon Gold, University of 
California. 


In putting before Congress the report of the National 
Resources Board (see Survey Graphic, February 1935) as_ 


the background of his emergency public-employment pro- 
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gram, the President has related regional planning to the 
moves for security. Here, beginning with the January Sur- 
vey Graphic, we have carried a series, BENCH-MARKS IN 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY, of informal articles by Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, deal- 
ing with social, economic and educational factors in this 
great laboratory. This series has met with widespread in- 
terest and will continue. In February 1934 we exhibited a 
broader canvas, SAVING THE GOOD EARTH, an interpretation 
by Harold L. Ickes, secretary of the interior and public 
works administrator, of the terrain and plan of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Committee of which Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
is chairman. 


Budgetary Statements 


Vas have exercised a very conservative budgetary con- 
trol throughout this period when contributions to the 
work of Survey Associates have been precarious, when cir- 
culation investment has been speculative and when it was 
imperative to meet urgent claims on the best that is in us. 

Our trump suit in publishing was our field work in pro- 
moting joint circulation (The Survey and Survey Graphic, 
jointly at $5) mustering in men and women of all vocations 
who have been drawn into relief activities. Receipts from 
this source were $9000 over the year before. The separate 
circulation of The Survey Midmonthly has shown growth. 

Our combined stencil count of paid subscribers on Janu- 
ary 1 was 21,887, showing a shrinkage of one fifth from our 
peak four years ago—a fairly remarkable showing com- 
pared with the general run of periodicals. 

We entered the new year with mounting demands on 
staff, space and budget, with over six hundred $10, $25, $50 
and $100 members pledged to its fortunes, but with the out- 
come hanging on the continued backing of old friends and 
new, on whose support depends our ability to serve. 

With the new year, the business managership of Survey 
Associates is entrusted to the expert Hugo Van Arx, who 
will divide his time with The Nation and the Nautical 
Gazette, where he has had fifteen years’ experience. Mollie 
Condon will center on the joint subscription extension in 
which she has shown such prowess; and to Graphic pro- 
motion, on a part-time basis, George F. Havell brings 
the techniques and fresh outlook from his experience in 
notable growth of The Forum in the pre-depression years. 

These changes are the first steps in staff reorganization in 
sequence to the death of Arthur Kellogg, who as managing 
editor and treasurer was the very hub of our working 
scheme. I will not speak of the personal loss to those of us 
on the staff, especially to two of us. It is impossible to make 
good the spirit with which he infused our work, or even 
attempt to find anyone who could duplicate his manifold 
responsibilities. When he died at midyears, he had brought 
the year’s operation to a stage, had laid down the frame- 
work of plans throughout the fall, that have enabled us to 
clear one year and enter the new with momentum. In the 
process, we have conserved $5000 of emergency contribu- 
tions made in 1933 as a reserve through which we can cut 
down our loans at the bank. 

For the rest, we enter the new year with a small balance, 
and a third of our members pledged to our fortunes for 
1935. In all this talk of security, I have refrained from dilat- 
ing on the financial stress that tugs at our writing elbows. 
Here is a cooperative venture in this period of change. It 
sorely needs backing in this new stretch. We need every 
ounce of backing in these months ahead. 
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a membership corporation, chartered November 4, 1912, without shares or stockholders, 
under the laws of the State of New York, 
“to advance the cause of constructive philanthropy by the publication and circu- 
lation of books, pamphlets and periodicals, and by conducting any investigation 
useful or necessary for the preparation thereof.” 
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Condensed Statement—All Operations Summary of Funds, December 31, 1934 

REVENUE EXPENSES General Graphic Founders Reserve Combined 
Contributions ...... $65,573.50 Association Account .........- $ 32,786.85 Balance Dec. 3!, 1933 $63 ast $I6I 
*Less Allocations. 8, 165.00 Publishing Accounts (Combined) Unfilled Pledges ......-...+0++s Be one 94 
Net Contributions $ 57,408.50 Cireslatiog. laveet=. goa7 kes $67 
Publishing Revenue .......... 94,832.33 publishing Maine baa ee 
Total Revenue ... ......... $152,240.83 MLE cocoons Spbred ehh Appropriations to Reserves..... Bock $3,000 $5,000 Apoe 
Balance ........--..-20e0e05 568.92 Total Expenses .. J Balance for the year 1934........ 352 217 BEae 8,569 
$151,671.91 Appropriations to Reserves..... 8,000.00 — 
rad $151,671.91 Balance Dec. 31, 1934.......... $356 $3,280 $5,000 $8,636 
’ 
CONTRIBUTIONS EXPENSES I. MIDMONTHLY SURVEY 
GENERAL FUND Administration (4) .... $ 5,144.14 
Total Memberships $22,420.00 Membership. and Finance 9,327.27 REVENUE EXFENSES 
Other Contributions 18,793.50 ayaa tee rae Joint Subscriptions een Administration (Ys) Tae a $ 5,144.15 
OW ccsesee ences , . or's ice £9 Pires Y25 . 
Total General Fund........... $41,213.50 Seon fp per ege Renewals... ...... 31,282.92 Editorial ........ ws. 7,961.60 10,841.81 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS Foreian Service ... 1,800.00 (OP AO HGEE 2 $54,720.71 $27,360.35 | Manufacturing ................ 8,836.69 
Industry 5.52.00 $ 2,550.00 Health .......... - 3,649.73 Midmonthly Survey Subscriptions 3,575.52 Subscription Routine (¥4)..... 3,398.13 
Forelan Service .. 1,800.00 Social Practice .... 2,395.82 Allocations* ..........0- seees 4,082.50 Midmonthly Subscriptions .... 50.35 | 
Health Sitoscne uae 870.00 Education | Sales) susc-ce ce nee eee eaeeceen 261257 Advertising) '#-.2- aaaneseenr cipoyee Mp7 79208 
Social Practice... 195.00 Communities pee eects $35,279.94 
Commuctieg! cee Koon ee ; 13,995.11 Agvertising son, Revenue.---- $3)-803'09 Total Publishing Maintenance... $30,050.79 
es ees " aes Jobhing (2) 352s cae aiencesc ; 728.50 Circulation Investment 
Total Departmental Funds..... 5,660.00 Total Association Account....... $32,786.85 Discounts Earned (Ys)........ 376.64 Joint Subseription Et ne 
General and Departmental APPROPRIATIONS == = 2 = ~—s Total Publishing Revenue...... ,278.17 TESOL A (2) Mase pag 
Combined Perse cunt sees $46,873.50 Peele es” See Midmonthly 
eam Siete had $ 569.78 ARproET adonse Fund.$ 569.78 Promotion ...... 26.98 
MIDMON sees . rom General Fund. i 
ONTHLY! FUND) ee. 1,950.00 To Reserve ......-- 5,000.00 5,569.78 From Midmonthly 10,747.16 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 16,750.00 t ee Bind Were ts oreietetetete 1,950.00 2,519.78 
——— From Midmonthly Fund pee 
to Midmonthly ..... seeee 1,950.00 Total Revenue ............ ..- $40,797.95 Total Expenses ..cncwaatc cents $40,797.95 — 
From Graphic Founders 
Fund to Graphic. ..$13,532.95 
To Graphic Pro- 
motion Reserve .. 3,000.00 16,532.95 
Allocatlons..<cacesaecscesedoes 8,165.00 Il. SURVEY GRAPHIC 
Total Expenses & Appropriations $65,004.58 
REVENUE EXPENSES. 
Balance for the year 
divided as follows: Joint Subscriptions (¥/2) . $27,360.36 Administration (44) ..... 2. $ 5,144.14 
pence! eunae Seats $ 351.87 Allocations® =... d2eccceeeenee 4,082.50 Sheds Office IE Pub re eed 16,005.38 
raphie Founders i Bb cieieis cate, bBo . 
Fund eicsmcspojecss 217,05 mageoae.2 Srey. Craphle  Subteriotons 7 : 
ae ae Renewals ...........6,949.52 11,271.43 
TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS.... $65,573.50 $65,573.50 , Manufacturing ......... seeees 16,320.48 
ee Boe . A 
Salles: 25e5cn senate eee 56471 |. cepehipeon. Routise) (5). eee 
Advertising) 2. c/cceretoeinanse +» 7,346.78 
Total Circulation Revenue...... $44,269.00 
Advertising) crmsccensitacie - 9,303.37 i 
Ree (%) neo eee 728.50 Total Publishing Maintenanee.. $52,559.33 
Royalties cers... 4,800:00 Circulation Investment 
Joint Subscription Ex- 
RECAPITULATION £ Publishi A, pte ta ot eal Revenue...... $56,554.16 Gee ain eee 
ion raphic Mon 
o ublishing ‘Accounts From Graphic Founders Fund, 13,532.95 "Promotion ~... 6,807.60 17,527.78 
REVENUE Total Revenue .............+. $70,087.11 Total Expenses .............. + $70,087.11 | 
Midmonthly Graphic Combined 
Subscriptions (twice a month) $27,360 $27,360 $54,726 
Monthly Subscriptions ee sels 3,576 11,271 14,847 
Allocations® ............ Bo af aste 4,082 4,083 8,165 
Bulk <Seles cave cccaenicscute crane ceerieecue ene are 262 1,555 1,817 
Ki Total Circulation. Revenue.............eeeeeeee $35,280 $44,269 $79,549 
VOREEST MG 0 cic steatots vialeisies eure vie ciae aye sine 1,893 9,303 11,196 
Net from Jobbing . 728 729 1,457 CHARLES M. CABOT FUND 
Discounts Earned eee 377 753 1,130 
Royaltles ..0.......seceeessacceecsescressessscune se eos 1,500 1,500 In Hand, December 31, 1933....... aN a ert rot centr a ncihs CHEE 
Total Publishing Revonue.......... cseereeies $38,278 $56,554 SUigep RANE GOLMGLI, ronotn, <ie(enloi.ists sinls nilafoabsaaifersestatletelse scien snes some 257.65 
$11,479.84 
Appropriations to Publishing Accounts EXpens0S ssn. sictecioniccictecete sleferetetetefeleisiere aleyolele\piajwcte'ala)sic\alejeisiniasiae * . 180.24 
From) Qeneral., Fund) ae anicnsteciter« sae aise te cas 570 LS eee 
From Midmonthly Fund ...........seseesees 1,950 16,053 In Hand, December 31, 1934......... sdasiananeto ters eeledeee aan eee Sciadvs . $11,299.60 
From Graphic Founders Fund............... ae 13,533 —— 
Total Revenue §5.iceiinencascet cans SIC IDOCIOG 10 $40,798 $70,087 $110,885 
EXPENSES 
Maintenance - sanvnel ecoeen : CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 
a nA a.elivinse, s(aiatohelela eceinmitanvola aia aisle eee eee H 52,55! 82,610 Survey Associates, Inc.: We have audited your accounts for the six months ending 
Circulation Investment ............ceeeccvcccceces 10,747 17,528 28,275 Peeing a eee array “ renee dele Red ale qionina ocecedind’ Hese oes 
Sara ee ae yi i an s, we certify tha fe condensed ‘s' ment 0} 
Total Expenses ........ Coen ccs cceeareseenssseese $40,798 $70,087 $110,885 revenue and expenses, on a cash basis and the related statements of association and pub- 
lishing accounts and educational funds are in agreement with the books ‘of account and 
conform to the apportionments approved by your management; and in our ‘opinion cor-— 
Dae ait revenue and expenses and the muenaty a Ah at ae ied weer Bere 
*$5 Is allocated to subscription receipts from each membership and contribution to (Signed: ar CaS VRE aC Teeeales E 
gned) COOPERATIVE LEAGUE ACCOUNTING BUREAU, 
cover the regular subscription of the member or contributor. WERNER E, REGLI, Director. HOWARD J. APFEL, CP.A. 
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Membership Roster 


Acknowledgment of Contributions Made to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates 
for the Fiscal Year 1934 _ 


MIDMONTHLY FUND GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 


($1950) ($16,750) 
*Swift, Harold H..... Gaenen $1400 Family Welfare Organization, Julius Rosenwald Fund........ $4000 °*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
American Public Welfare Asso- Inc., Allentown, Pa 10 Twentieth Century Fund...... 3500 Wiietclsts sisjarsleleat<icicierenicres vee 500 
ciation, Chicago............. 200 Goldstone, Fred D... 10 Fels; “Samuel Science crac cre o/s 3000 Warburg, Mr. & Mrs. Felix M. 500 
“gigs tig Gertrude...... a ies racemes of Guardians, be Rone ve Leonard K.... 1500 Goldman, Henry............... 400 
ne, Frank............+- ao 22th 8 EO nog oric Setapenerarios ei Cot ese avorcccpdsarticc 1000 Bamberger, Louls............. 250 
Chicago Commons............. 25 Jewish Home Finding Society Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S.... 500 Lasker, Miss Loula D.... 250 
eee wou Federation, a tite aid wwesiaiee nm teen: Mr. & Mrs. Lucius faa Leach, Mrs, Henry G......... 250 
1 mBOIT © coer ieicc ceases 5 5 See OOM BRS on) tcorscisin ctbielsreme'a-e le eiewiete *Gavit, John Palmer.......... 100 
Publicity Department, Detroit Parsons, Reginald H.......... 10 Ittleson, Mr. & Mrs. Henry.. 500 
Community Fund............ 25 Public Welfare Bureau, Des 
Associated Welfare Agencies PROINOS Pa siek oats aloes elgeramtecls 10 
Springfield, Ill........-.... 10 Roxbury Neighborhood House.. 10 
Branion, Raymond C.......... 10 St. Paul Community Chest, Inc. 10 
Canton Welfare Federation.... 10 Social Service Federation of GENERAL FUND 
Children’s Aid Association, Englewood)? <)o).'i3'2>=uistele.c's 10 
Lo J ANpSpBaGr orcoe sein 10 Stuyvesant Neighborhood House, ($41,213 50) 
Community Chest of St. Joseph, N,V. Co... cece eee eceor cone 10 5 
Mo icin se, SON AEs 10 Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Carnegie Corporation.......... $6000 f°Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
Community Chest, Washington, Association, San Francisco... 10 Milbank Memorial Fund...... 2000 | Semarnappecaciormeccnngicdc » 500 
Dh Gc ek Ls SA ee 10 ulsa C uni Russell Sage Foundation...... 2000 Rosenwald Family Assoclation. 400 
ane vie Tulsa Community Fund, Tulsa, 
Family Welfare Association, PUNT) Acer Reet HES eer aate 10 Munsell Alexanders E 3) Ol-rii= (200 Gabot, Dr. Richard C......... 250 
Raltimere-« fees, 10 Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P.. 1000 Lee, Joseph............-...+-- 250 
fEastman, Mr. & Mrs. Lucius McGregor, Mr. & Mrs. Tracy 
lids Magnoadsouaado{ Geach sae 1000 WE oborguod macenodoasaeT’ 250 
Lehman, Hon. Herbert H..... 1000 Sarnoff, David...... 250 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll.... 1000 Volker, William 250 
Halle, OH irant) dios. + islets e 500 Paine, Mr. & Mrs. Richard C 200 
INDUSTRY 
2550 
($2550) UNCLASSIFIED 
Brandels, Justice & Mrs. **Lewisohn, Sam A........... 100 . 
outs (BD, hs sete te cn ceisis cca Draper, Ernest G............. 50 (0 tel Bae Bees poseeaebenana $75 Overstreet, Mrs. Elsie Burr.... 15 
tFels, Samuel S... Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. Blackmer, Mrs. B. A. 75 Purdy, Lawson 15 
Filene, A. Lincoln... (In Memoriam) ............ 50 Huyck, Francis C.... 75 Rounds, R. S.......... 15 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry......... Davis, J. Lionberger...... se 25 Pope, Willard..... a 30 Winchester, Harold P 15 
Kaufman, Edgar J............ Mallery, Otto T........... * 25 Potter, Dr. Ellen C.. 30 *Barus, Mr. & Mrs. : 10 
*Cooke, Mrs. Morris Llewellyn 200 Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R...... 10 *Seaver, libel Ratoanonesonoe ac 30 *Biddle, Mrs. F. B 10 
Huyck, Edmund N. (in Beard, .Charles A......... a2 10 Vincent, Dr. George E dtarma cetste 30 Castle, Miss H. E. A. acts 10 
Memoriam) \fio5. 052 cnes.< cmon 200 Cooke, Morris Llewellyn....... 10 *Brownlow, Mrs. Louis........ 20 “Coolidge, Miss E. : 5 
Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth...... 100 | Greening, Miss Florence....... 10 Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M.... 20 *Gemberling, Miss Adelaide... 5 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower........ 100 Prendergast, Hon. William A. 10 King, Clarence............... 20 *Moorhead, Mrs. Howell...... 5 
THROKD, UMUSS. CANIN Oars cisiccie esas 20 *Ogden, Miss Esther G...... 5 
Alford, Miss Martha.... ' 15 *Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred. 5 
Alger, George W............. 15 *Smith, Rev. Everett P...... 5 
FOREIGN SERVICE ¢Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish 15 *Stapleton, Miss Margaret..... 5 
($1800) Bowers, Mrs. Martha D........ 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice 5 
Bramati deo beeen sapies= 15 *Willards Drs iGo Vessco esis 5 
Bruere, Robert W.. 15 *Williams, Mrs. L. C 5 
t*Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas * $1900 eeecn ee sinicisiniyelcie pa Delano, Frederic A... 15 Fedde, Miss Margaret........ 2 
*Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. 300 Scattergood, Miss Margaret.... 25 ena ere lahat te Pipi i eu é 
James, Mrs, Bayard....... wa) S00 Thomas, Arthur H...........- 25 Kimberlee NOB o.oo: 15 Nanuet Miss Hildegard ca tah 1.50 
Seattergood, Mrs. Thomas. . 100 IMlch, Julius......... 10 Levy Edgar Ns i inc are {5 Bindu MrserA AGE eee \ 
Cutting, Senator Bronson...... 50 Maier, Paul D. I... 10 a tcl, ee Sareea sa y gh ets Sy dee Seka 
Lamont, Thomas S........ ne 50 Rhoads, Charles J... 10 
ANORYPROUS ayaa aveiata lores sist Fic 25 Preston, Miss Evelyn......... 10 
Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H 25 Rhoads, George A........ ween 10 MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 
SOCIAL PRACTICE $100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
($195) ANobREWs. Mrs. W. H Lasker, Mr. & Mrs. Albert D. 
= y 2 aie Lasker, Miss Florina 
Sako ages or de a $100 ler at Society, New re Austin, Mrs. Chellis A. Lehman, Judge & Mrs. Irving 
0 »O™~™ QTCANS vce ccc ee ee eee eee Levy, Mrs. Davi M. 
Biffalotie. cohen 2 soaks ates 25 Jewish Social Service Associa- Blumenthal, George cain Mrs. Theodore J. 
Children’s Ald Society of Pa... 25 tion, New York............ 10 Burlingham, C. C. 
Kenderdine, John D........... 25 i 
Cannon, Mrs. Henry White Mack, Judge & Mrs, Julian W. 
Castle, Mrs. George P. pspa ee 4 
Colvin, Miss Catharine ay, ; 
HEALTH Cook, Alfred A. May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
($870) °*Cooke, Mrs. Morris Llewellyn 
Cravath, Paul D. Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. 
Curtis, Miss Frances G. Parkinson, Thomas 1. 
Thomas Thompson Trust....... $300  Shelden, Mrs. Henry.......... 15 Pd : 
tJulius Rosenwald Fund...... 250 Bernheim, Dr. Alice R........ 10 Chshing ROcgk: Eesbeny how» Endless 
Bradley, Richards M.......... 100 Goodale, 10 Fleknee/ Barnard eK, George 
Wald, Miss Lillian D........ 50 Haskell, 10 2 
Perkins, Hon. Frances........ 35 Jones, Mrs, Robert McK 10 Galemareeenevas . Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Potter, Miss Blanche.. : 25 Maternity Center Association, Greenfield ee wnre Albert M Rosenthal, Lessing 
Wile, Dr. Ira S....... Aor 25 New) EYOrK atin: cleretsieicic:a'ais1~ 10 z Y [i : Rosenwald, Essslng a 
Forbes, Dr. Alexander......... 20 Haynes, John Randolph & Dora Ryerson, Edward L., Jr. 
conten Sherwin, Miss Belle 
Household Finance Corp, Chicago erwin, 
EDUCATION : °Swift, Harold H. 
($170) Ingersoll, Mrs. Raymond V. 
Stern, Mr. & Mrs. Alfred K.. $150 EY a hg tated faisters's até ain nina) xa 20 
KEY: 
COMMUNITIES 7 Gave also to other classifications under General Fund 
Received after close of books 
($75) t Gave also to Graphic Founders’ Fund 
Bere si to Departmental Funds 
ecease 
Brownlow, Louls....... Sownvas) g00 Burnham, E. Lewis........... 25 
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$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


\ NONYMoUS 


jeneficlal Management Corp., N.Y.C. 


jonnell, Mrs. Henry H. 
ruere, Henry 
sucher, Mrs. Paul 


hapin, Miss Caroline B. 
henery, William L. 
Converse, Miss Mary E. 


ayton Bureau of Community Ser- 


vice & Community Chest 
eSilver, Mrs. Albert 


annett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 
eier, Mrs. F. A., Mr. & Mrs. 
Far V5..& (Pane; 


off, Frederick H. (In Memoriam) 


riffith, Miss Alice 
allowell, Mrs. F. W. 


elley, Nicholas 


$25 SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


L\BBOTT, Mrs. Donald P. 
llerton, Miss Ida M. 
lling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
nonymous 

they, Mrs. C. N. 


SALDWIN, Mrs. H. P. 
aldwin, Miss Rachel 
artlett, Miss Harriett M. 
eer, Walter E. 

elmont, Mrs. August 
enjamin, Edward B. 
erle, Mrs. A. A., Ir. 
rady, Dr. John W. S. 
‘enner, Mrs. Ann Reed 
‘ooklyn Bureau of Charities 
uell, Miss Bertha G. 
urns, Allen T. 

uttenheim, Harold S. 


IABOT, Philip 
iter, Richard B. 
itlin, Miss Ruth 


anter, W. G. 
ew, Miss E. B. 
owes, F, J. 


nyngton, Miss Mary 

nyngton, Thomas 

Cooke, Mrs. Morris Llewellyn 
uncil of Social Agencies, 
Cincinnati 

wles, Gardner 

wiles, Mrs. Gardner 

ane, C. K. (In Memoriam) 
awford, Miss Anne Lothrop 
tis, Miss Isabella 


AVIS, Miss Betsey B. 
acon, J. Byron 

Forest, Henry L. 

llenback, H. B. (Estate of) - 
idge, Percival 

naldson, Mrs. Henry H. 
iffield, Mrs. Edward D. 
immer, Mrs. W. F. 

iveneck, Mrs. F. B. 


CKSTEIN, Louis 

dlitz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick 
sendrath, Mrs. Joseph N. 
izabeth McCormick Memorial 
jott, Dr. John L. 


glish, H. D. W. (In Memoriam) 


telson, Hon. Samuel A. 
ans, Miss Anna Cope 


ELS, Mrs. Samuel S. 

rry, Mansfield 

her, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
sk, Miss M. L. 

sisher, Mrs. H. T. 

ank, Walter 


AMBLE, Miss Elizabeth F. 
nnett, Mrs. Mary Ross 

vit, Mrs. E, Palmer 

avit, John Palmer 

vit, Mrs. John Palmer 
orge, Miss Julla 

lesple, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
oldbaum, Dr. Jacob S. 
idsmith, Mrs. Elsie 

odrich, Mrs. N. L. 


AMLIN, Chauncey J. 
rrison, Shelby M. 

rt, Mrs. Harry 

tch, Mrs. P, E. 
zard, Mrs. F. R. 
ton, George 


Marston, George W. 
Meyer, Alfred C. 
Milbank, Albert G. 


“Morrow, Mrs. 


Mrs. Willard 
Pratt, George D., 


Schaffner, Joseph (In Memoriam) 
Schlesinger, Elmer, Jr. 
Seager, Henry R. (In Memoriam) 


Torseh, E. L. 


John Sherman 
Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F. 


Tbe, Mrs. Francis P. 
Miss Mary H. 
Isaacs, Stanley M. 


J ANEWAY, Rev. F. L. 


Kane, Francis Fisher 

Arthur (In Memoriam) 
Miss Clara N 

Florence Loeb 


Miss Mary B. 
Koshland, Daniel 
Koshland, Mrs. 


LA MONTE, Miss Caroline B. 


Lewis, Theodore J. 


Linton, M. Albert 

Miss Katharine 
Macomeer, Miss Bertha 
Miss Helen D. 
Miss Mary T. 
McChesney, John 


Bishop Francis J. 
Mortimer M. 


Norris, George w. 


OLESEN, Dr. & Mrs. Robert 
Overstreet, Prof. 


Parsons, Miss Edith F. 


George Foster 
Dr. Roger Griswold 


Polk, Frank L. 


Mrs. Joseph M, 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. 
Pyfer, Fred S, 


Rector, Miss L. E. 
Renard, Miss Blanche 
Frances C. L. 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Rosenbloom, Charles J. 
Rothermel, John J. 


Saunpers, Bae. 
*Schonblom, H. E. 
Schultz, Mrs, William D. 
Schwarz, S. L. 

Senior, Max 

Shapleigh, Miss Amelia 


Shattuck, Dr. & Mrs. George Cheever 


Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shroder, Mr. & Mrs. W. J. 
Simmons, Mrs. Dorothea 
Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. 

Slep, D. N. 

Sloss, Mrs. M. C. 

Smith, Mrs. Anna Hohmann 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 
Spahr, Dr. Mary B. 
Steedman, Mrs. E. H. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 

Strong, Mrs. J. R. 


Taytor, Miss Anna H. 
Taylor, Miss Katharine 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. 


Upson, Mrs. H. S. 


VAN DER LEEUW, C. H. 
Van Schaick, John, Jr. 


Villard, Mrs. stenry (In Memoriam) 


Villard, Oswald G. 


WatoHeEIm, Aaron 

Walsh, Frank P. 

Watson, Miss Lucy C. 

Welfare Federation, Cleveland 

Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps 

Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 

Wilchinski, N. M. 

Willcox, Miss M. A. 

Williams, Dr, Frankwood E. 

Willson, Miss Lucey B. (In Me- 
moriam) 

Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 

Wise, Dr. Stephen S. 


tZ,ABRISKIE, Mrs. C. 


$10 COOPERATING MEMBERS 


ABBortT, Miss Edith 
Abbott, Fred P. 
Abbott, Miss Grace 
Abbott, Miss Minnie D. 
Abbott, Miss Rachel S, 
Abrons, Mrs. Louis W. 
Adams, Miss Emma F. 
Adams, Miss Jessie B. 
Addams, Miss Jane 
Adie, David C. 


Affelder, Louis J. (in Memoriam) 


Agnew, George B. 
Alderton, Mrs. W. M. 
Allen, Mrs, Ethel Richardson 

Allen, Judge Florence E. 

Almy, Frederic 

Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 

Alspach, Charles H. 

Amberg, Julius 

American Legion, Detroit 

Amidon, Judge Charles F. 

Anderson, Judge George W. 

Anderson, Miss Ingeborg 

Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 

Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 

Andrews, Miss Elizabeth P. 

Angell, Mrs. Rose Z. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony, Miss Julia B. 

Areson, C. W. 

Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. 

Arnstein, Leo 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 

Ashley, Miss Mabel Pierce 

Ashley, R. L. 

Associated Jewish Philanthropies, 
Boston 

Association of Junior Leagues of 
America 

Atwood, Miss Alice C. 

Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 

Austin, Louis W. 

Austin, Miss Ruth 

Avery, Miss Eunice Harriet 


Bacuarach, Mrs. S. (1n 
Memoriam) 

Baerwald, Mrs. Paul 

Baker, Judge Harvey H. (in 
Memoriam) 

Baker, Mrs. John A. 

Baker, Mrs. John Cuyler 

Baker, Hon. Newton D. 

Baker, Ray Stannard 

Baltimore Federation of Churches 

Bamberger, Edgar S. 

Bane, Miss Lita 

Barber, Miss Edith M. 

Barbey, Henry G. 

Burker, Mrs. L. B. R. 

Barnard, J. Lynn 

Barnard, Miss Margaret 

Barnes, Rev. C. Rankin 

Barnes, Fred A. 

*Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 

Bascom, Miss Lelia 

Baylis, R. N. 

Beal, T. R. (in Memoriam) 

Becker, John 

Beckhard, Martin 

BeDell, Alyn M. 

Bedford, Miss Caroline 

Bedinger, George Rust 

Beisser, Paul T. 


Bellamy, Mr. & Mrs. George A. 


Benjamin, David 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Benjamin, Dr. Julien E. 
Benjamin, Paul L. 
Bennett, Dr. Charles L. 
Bennett, Roger W. 
Berkowitz, Dr. J. G. 
Berle, A. A., Jr. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 
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Bettman, Alfred 

Bicknell, Ernest P. 
*Biddle, Mrs. F. B. 
Biddle, William C. 
Bigelow, Miss Alida J. 
Bigger, Frederick 
Billikopf, Jacob 

Bijur, Miss Caroline 
Bingham, Judge Robert W. 
Bird, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Bishop, C. S. 

Bissell, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Blair, Henry P. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Frederic M. 
Blauvelt, Warren S, 
Bliss, Cornelius N. 
Blochman, L. E. 

Bloom, Dr. W. S. 
Blumgart, Dr. Leonard 
Bolen, Miss Grace R. 
Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. 
Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bond, Mrs. Charles Wood 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 
Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen 
Boomstiter, Mrs. George P. 
Borden, Miss Fanny 

Borg, Mrs. Sidney C. 
Botsford, Miss Laura H. 
Boutelle, Dr. L. E. 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Miss Ruth 

Bowie, Mrs. W. Russell 
Bowman, E. M. 

Bowman, Le Roy E. 
Brackett, Mrs. Edward S. 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradley, Prof. Phillips 
Bradway, John S. 
Brandeis, Mrs. Alfred 
Brandt, Miss Lilian 
Braucher, H. S. 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor 
Breckenridge, Mrs. John C. 


Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. 


Brenner, Mrs. Ruth L. 
Brewer, James L. 
Brewington, Miss Julia R. 
Brockett, Miss Elisabeth G. 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooklyn AICP 

Brooks, John Graham 

Brown, Mrs. LaRue 

Brown, Lester D. 

Brown, Dr. Philip King 
Brown, Prof. William Adams 
*Brownlow, Mrs. Louis 
Bruce, Miss Jessica 

Bruere, Miss Mina M. 
Bruno, Frank J. 

Brunswick, Mrs. Emanuel 
Buchanan, Miss Etha Louise | 
Buck, George G. / 
Buffington, Miss A. A. 
Buffum, Mrs. F. D. 
Bulkley, Miss Mary 

Bunce, Alexander 

Burdick, Dr. William 


Bureau of Child Hygiene, Trenton 


Burgess, Ernest W. 
Burkhard, Hans 

Burleson, F. E. 

Burritt, Bailey B. 

Burt, Henry F. 

Busch, Henry M. 

Buss, Mrs. Helen S. 
Busselle, Miss Anne Stuart 
Bussey, Miss Gertrude C. 
Butcher, Miss Theodora S. 
Butler, Mrs. E. B. 


Buttenwieser, Mrs. Benjamin, Jr. 


Butzel, Miss Emma 
Butzel, Fred M. 

Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 
Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 
Byington, Miss Margaret F. 


Cacper, John 

Caldwell, Mrs. J. E. 

Calvert, Mrs. Alan 

Camp, Kingsland : 

Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 

Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 

Capen, Edward Warren 

Capron, C. Alexander 

Capron, Miss Clara D. 

Cardozo, Justice Benjamin N. 

Carey, Mrs. Francis King 

Carlson, Miss Mathilda S. 

Carmody, John Michael 

Carner, Miss Lucy P. 

Carret, Mrs. J. R. 

Carroll, Miss Mollie Ray 

Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, Miss Luella 

Carter, Miss Vivian M. 

*Castle, Miss H. E. A. 

Catt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 

Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 

Cavin, Miss Evalyn T. 

Chadbourne, William Merriam 

Chaffee, H. Almon 

Chalmers, Rev. Allan K. 

Chamberlain, Selah 

Chapin, Mrs. R. C. 

Chapman, Miss Bertha 

Chase, Mrs. George M. 

Chase, Mrs. Philip B. 

Chase, Randall, 2nd . 

Chase, Stuart 

Chatfield, George H. 

Cheyney, Miss Alice S. 

Chicago Heart Association 

Child, Dr. Scott P. oa 

Children’s Aid Society, Buffalo ~ 

Children’s Welfare Federation, 
New York City 

Childrey, Miss Rachael 

Childs, R. S. 

Chubb, Percival 

Churchill, Miss Grace 

Claghorn, Miss Kate Holladay 

Clapp, Raymond q 

Clark, Miss Elizabeth W. 

Clark, Evans 

Clark, Miss Jane P. 

Clark, Mrs. J. Scott 

Clements, Dr. George P. 

Cleveland Foundation 

Cleveland Humane Society 

Cleveland, Newcomb 

Clevenger, Miss Louise M. 

Clyde, George W. 

Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 

Codman, Miss Catherine A. 

Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph 1. 

Cogswell, Ledyard, Jr. 

Cohen, George Lion 

Colbourne, Miss Frances 

Cole, Mrs, Charles M. 

Cole, Miss Jean Dean 

Coleman, Norman F. 

Colton, Harold S. 

Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 

Community Chest of San Diego 

Community Chest of San Francis 

Community Union, Madison, Wis. 

Condon, Miss Mary J. R. 

Conklin, Miss Agnes M. 

*Converse, Miss Mary E. 

Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 

Cooley, Charles H. (In Memorian 

Cooley, Miss Rossa B. 

*Coolidge, Miss E. W. 

Coon, Thurlow E. 

Cooper, Charles C. (In Memoria 

Cope, F. R., Jr. q 

Cornell, Miss Ethel L. 

Council of Social Agencies, Pasaé 

Councfl of Social Agencies, Buffalt 

Crane, Dr. Caroline Bartlett 

Crane, Charles R. 

Crapullo, Mrs. George A. 

Criley, Miss Martha L. 

Crooker, Mrs. George H. 

Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 

Crotty, Miss Marie Louise 

Crow, Miss Dorothy L. 

Crozier, William 

Culbert, Miss Jane F. 

Cullman, Mrs. Howard S. 

Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 

Cunningham, Alan 

Curtis, Miss Margaret 

Cushman, Mrs. James S. 

Cutler, Prof. J. E. 

Cutler, Mrs. Leslie B. 


Dakin, Mrs. Henry D. 
Daniels, Frederick 1. 
Davidson, Rev. H. Martin P. 
Davies, Mrs. Natalie R. 
Davis, Mr. & Mrs. Abraham 
Davis, James 

Davis, Dr. Katharine Bement 
Davis, Dr. & Mrs, Michael M, 
Dawson, John B. 
Day, Mrs. George P. 
Day, Joseph P. 
Dean, John q 
Deane, Mr. & Mrs. Albert Lyt 
Deardorff, Dr. Neva R. 
Delafield, Mrs. Lewis L. 
Deming, Mrs. Horace E. 


psey, John P. 

i M. C. 

Miss E. G. 

¥ Dr. Erancis P: 
Calvin 


oit League for the Handicapped 
tsch, Miss Naomi 

Dr. Edward T. 
Miss Katharine 

Dr. Lovett 

k, Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 

i Dr. Robert L. 
Miss Annetta M. 
ichson, Miss Levina S. 
ngham, Mrs. Thomas M. 
orth, R. J. 

Miss Effie E. 

e, Cleveland E. 

Thomas J. 


Miss Agnes M. 

las, Miss Marion 

Miss Caroline B. 

Miss Laura A. 

Mrs. M. C. 

Pe Mrs.. te En 

r, Miss Mary E. 

Miss Louise 

Dr. Louis |. 

Theresa Mayer 
Miss M. L, : 


EE, Mrs: ©. P.. 
Miss Louise S. 
Mrs. R. K. 

an, Fred 

an, Miss Lucy P. 

, Allen 

. Sherwood 

ton, Mrs. Charles E- 

rton, Mrs. Henry W. 

rds, Miss L. M. 

s, Miss Hermine 

h, Mrs. Walter L. 

Mrs. Alexis L. 


,» Herman L. 
d, Edwin G. 
Mrs. L. A. 


, Abram 1. 
Richard T. 
Miss Ethel Franklin 
tth, Mrs. Edward 
Miss Gertrude S. 
Edwin R. 
Mrs. B. K. 
Edwards Dudley 
Miss Helena Titus 
Dr. Kendall 
Mrs. Louis D. 
E. Stanley 


rth, 
y, Mrs. 


, Mrs. Robert Berry 
ann, Albert J. 

, George G. 

ne, Mrs. Morse 

g, Henry 

Miss Katharine 

is, Edward W. 

,» Mrs. Jonathan 


EY, John H. 

ner, Douglas P. 

ly Society of Philadelphia 

ly Welfare Society of Roches- 
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Livingston 
nd, Max 
eimer, Mrs. 
oriam) 
eimer, S. Marcus (In 
moriam) 
ation of Jewish Philanthro- 
, Pittsburgh 
y, Rev. Charles K. 
man, Miss Ethel R. 
Maurice 
n, Mrs. Charles N. 
. Mrs. C. A. 
r, James L. 
y, Dr. John H. 
Rev. Theodore A. 
cr, Galen M. 
r, Mrs. Janon 
, John A. 
erus, Miss M. L. 
Arthur A. 
r, Miss Mercedes 
, Dr. J. C. M. (in Memoriam) 
cheim, Bernard H. 
, Miss Edna L. 
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s, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
oke, Rev. H. 
ck, Raymond B. 
r, Miss Edith 
r, Miss Mattie Louise 
r, Henry c 
Miss Elizabeth G. 


Carl J. (in 
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Frankfurter, Prof. Felix 
Franklin, Miss Mary 
Franklin Street Settlement, Detroit 
Frazier, Dr. Charles H. 
Frazier, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Freeman, Harrison B. 
Freiberg, Dr. Albert H. 
Freiberg, Maurice J. 
French, Mrs. J. S. 
Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 
Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred 
Friedman, Miss Mollie A. 
Friend 

Friend, Miss Helen R. 
“Friend in Need’’ 

Frink, Mrs. Angelika 
Frost, Miss Ivah M. 
Frost, Leon W. 


Frothingham, Mrs. William 1. 


GAILLARD, Mrs. W. D. 

Gale, Henry 

Gatlagher, Miss Dorothy 

Gallaudet, Rev. Herbert D. 

Gamble, Sidney D. 

Gannett, Miss Alice P. 

Gannett, Frank E. 

Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 

Gardner, Arthur F. 

Gardner, Mrs. L. H. 

Gardner, The Misses 

Gavit, Mrs. Frances P. 
Memoriam) 

Gavit, Joseph 

Gavit, Miss Julia N. 

Geffen, Mrs. Pauline F. 

Geller, Mrs. F. 

*Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 

German, Frank F. 

Gibbons, Miss Mary L. 

Gibson, Miss Mary K. 

Gideonse, Harry D. 

Gifford, Harold H. 

Gilbert, Prof. W. M. 

Giles, Miss Anne H. 

Gilkey, Rey. Chartes W. 

Gillespie, Miss Eva 

Gillin, Dr. John Lewis 

Gilman, Miss Elisabeth 

Gilmore, Miss Marcia 

Gilson, Miss Mary B. 

Girl Scouts, Ine. 

Girls’ Protective League, Detroit 

Gitt, J. W. 

Glenny, Mrs. Bryant, Jr. 

Glueck, Dr. Bernard 

Glueck, Mrs. Sheldon 

Goldman, Rabbi Solomon 

Goldmark, Mrs. C. J. 

Goldmark, Miss Josephine 

Goldmark, Miss Pauline 

Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 

Goodnow, Miss Minnie 

Goodwin, Miss Clarabel 

Gordon, G. Arthur 

Gorham, Mrs. George E. 

Gottlieb, Harry N. 

Gottschall, A. W. 

Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 

Grandin, Miss Julia V. 

Granger, Mrs. A. Q. 

Graves, Mrs. Henry S. 

Greene, Miss Amy Whitney 

Greene, Miss Esther F. 

Greene, Mrs. F. 9. 

Greene, Mrs. Theodore A. 

Greenebaum, Dr. J. Victor 

Greenough, Mrs.- John 

Gregg, James E. 

Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 

Griswold, Miss Dorothy R. 

Gross, Miss Irma H. 

Grossman, Hon. Moszs H. : 

Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin C. 

Grunewald, Miss Lucile R. 

Guffey, Joseph F. 

Guggenheimer, C. S. 

Guinness, Rev. George G. 

Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 

Guinzbura, Mrs. Victor 

Guthrie, Miss Anne 


(in 


Haceporn, Joseph 
Haines, Ear! S. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hale, Miss Harriet F. 
Hale, Robert L. 

Hall, Fred S. 

Hall, Miss Helen 

Half, John F. 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halle, Eugene S. 
Halle, Salmon P. 
Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Halliday, Miss A. P. 
Halliday, Miss Mery H. 
Ham, Arthur H. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner 
Hammond, John Henry 
Hanf, Howard 
Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 


Harbison, Miss Helen D. 

Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 

Harmon Foundation, Inc. 

Harris, Mrs. Arthur 1. 

Harris, Miss Helen 

Harris, Miss Helen M. 

Harris, Mrs. Marie 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H. 
Memoriam) 

Hart, Mrs. John I. 

Hartig, E. L. 

Harvey, Mrs. John S. C.~ 

Harvey, Dr. Samuel C. 

Hasbrouck, Judge Gilbert D. B. 

Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 

Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 

Hayford, F. Leslie 

Hays, Arthur Garfield 

Healy, Mrs. Elizabeth Stem 

Healy, Dr. William 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 

Heller, Miss Julia 

Helm, Miss Kathryn 

Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 

Henderson, Harold L. 

Henderson, Leon 

Hendricks, Mrs. Henry S$ 

Hendrie, Miss Jennie F. 

Henshaw, Miss R. G. 

Herrick, Mrs. 4. B. 

Herring, Hubert C. 

Hersey, Miss Ad2 H. 

Hershfield, Isidore 

Hess, Ernest E. 

Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 

Hill, Howard C. 

Hill, Louis W., Jr. 

Hiller, Miss Alma 

Hills, Mrs. James M. 

Hilton, Mrs. F. M. 

Hincks, W. E. 

Hitchco-k, Mrs. Geratdine L. 

Hobart, Alfred W. 

Hodge, A. A. 

Hodges, Miss Virginia 

Hodgman, Mrs. W. L. 

Hodson, Hon. William 

Hoehler, Fred K. 

Hoey, Miss Jane M. 

Hoffman, Mrs. J. © 

Hohmann, Miss Martha 

Holladay, Mrs. Charles B. 

Holland, Dr. E. 0. 

Hollander, Walter 

Hollenback, Miss Amelia B. 

Holmes, C. Q. 

Holt, Miss Ellen 

Hopkins, Dr. Ernest Martin 

Hopkins, Dr. George W. 

Horne, Louis W. 

Hoskins, Mr. & Mrs. Harold B. 

Hosmer, Mrs. Herbert B. 

House, H. Sherbourne 

Howard, Archibald 

Howard, John R., Jr. 

Howell, Mrs. John White 

Hudson, Edward W. 

Hughes, R. 0. 

Hulst, George D. 


(in 


Hunter, Henry C. 
Hunter, Joel D. 
Huntington, Mrs. Hester G. 
Hyde, Deaconess 
Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


Ickes, Hon. Harold L. 

Ihider, John 

Ingram, Miss Frances 

International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 

Irene Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh 

Israel, Mrs. Rachel M. 

Isaacs, Lewls M. 

Issler, Mrs. C. H. 

Ives, Mrs. D. O. 


JACKSON, Mrs. Alice Day (In 
Memoriam) 

Jackson, Leroy F. 

Jackson, Mrs. Willard C. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Sinclair 

James, Mrs. E. H. 

James, Henry 

Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 

Jatho, Miss Georgia 

Jaretzki, Mrs. Alfred 

Jeanes, William W. 

Jeffers, Mrs. G. B. 

Jeffrey, Walter 

Jenkins, Mrs. Edward C. 

Jewish Orphans Home, Los Angeles 

Jewish Welfare Federation, Cleveland 

Johnson, Alexander 


Johnson, Mrs. Clara Sturges 
Johnson, Miss Eleanor Hope 
Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 
Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, H. H. 

Johnson, Wendell F. 
Johnstone, Bruce 

Jonas, Ralph 

Jones, Mrs. Adam L,. 
Jones, Cheney C. 

Jones, Rev. John Paul 
Jones, Mrs. S. M. 
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Arthur E. 
oO. R. 


Joslyn, Mrs. 
Judd, Mrs. 


Kaun, Mrs. Albert 

Katz, Mrs. Abram 

Kawin, Miss Ethel 

Keefer, Mrs. Mary Wysor 

Keiser, Mrs. Frances Kaercher 

*Kellogg, Arthur (In Memoriam) 

Kellogg, L. O. 

Kellogg, Mrs. 
Memoriam) 

Kellogg, Mrs. Morris W. 

Kellogg, Miss Ruth M. 

Kelly, Miss Olga 

Kelsey, Dr. Carl 

Kennedy, Miss Jean 

Kidde, Walter 

Kilpatrick, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 

Kimmel, W. G. 

King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 

King, Mrs. R. F. (In Memoriam) 

Kingsbury, Dr. Susan M. 

Kingsley, Sherman C. 

*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 

Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 

Kittner, Miss Violet 

Klem, Miss Margaret C. 

Knight, Dr. Augustus S. 

Knight, Miss Harriet W. 

Kohn, Robert D. 

Krehbiel, Prof. Edward 

Krolik, Julian H. 

Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig S. 


Mary F. (In 


Lasor Cooperative Educational & 
Publishing Society 

Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees 

Laidlaw, Mrs. Robert R. 

Lamont, Corliss 

Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 

LaMonte, Mrs. G. M. 

Langer, Samuel 

Langner, Dr. Helen P. 

Lansing, Miss Gertrude 

Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 

Lasker, Mrs. Bruno 

Lattimer, Gardner 

Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 

Layman, Dr. Mary H. 

Lazaron, Rabbi Morris S. 

Leal, Miss Margaret 

LeCron, Mrs. James L. 

Lee, Miss Frances 

Leeming, Mrs. G. B. 

Lehman, Mrs. Arthur 

Lehman, Irvin F. 

Lehmkuhl, Mrs. Florence H. 

Leiser, Miss Esther 

Leiserson, Prof. William M. 

Lemann, Monte M. 

Lenroot, Miss Katharine F. 

Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 

Letchworth, Edward H. 

Levinson, Mrs. Salmon 0. 

Levy, Harry M. 

Lewis, Charles F. 

Lewis, Edwin T. 

Lewis, R. W. 

Lewis, Willlam Draper 

Libby, Mrs. Gracia D. 

Lichten, Miss Grace M. 

Lies, Eugene T. 

Lincoln, Edward A. 

Lindquist, Miss Ruth 

Lindsay, Dr. Samuel 

Lindsley, Mrs. John 

Litchfield, Rev. Arthur V. 

Livermore, Paul S. 

itLloyd, Mrs. Horatio G. 

Locke, Dr. Alain 

Loeb, Mrs. Howard A. 

Loeb, Jacob M. 

Love, John W. 

Lovejoy, Mrs. Frederick H. 

Lovejoy, Owen R. 

Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 

Lovell, Miss Bertha C. 

Loyal Order of Moose, 
Hl. 

Lucas, 


McCune 


Mooseheart, 


Dr. William Palmer 
Lukens, Herman T. 
Lukes, Miss Anna J. 

Luscomb, Miss Florence H. 
Lycoming County Children’s Aid 
Society, Williamsport, Pa. 

Lynde, Edward D. 


Macautey, Mrs, Jean Oliver 
MacDowell, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Machugh, Miss Cecilia A. 

Mack, Jacob W. 

MacLeish, Mrs. A. 

Macy, J. Noel 

Magee, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Makino, Toraji 

Manges, Dr. M. 

Mannheimer, Rabbi Eugene 
Manning, Mrs. Charles B. 
Manny, Prof. Frank A. 
Marburg, Mrs. Lois C. 
Marburg, Theodore H. 

Marks, Louis D. 

Marling, Alfred E. 

Martin, Mrs. Everett Dean 


Martin, John 

Martins, Miss Edith V. 
Marty, Miss Eva A. 
Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 
Mason, Miss Lucy R. 
Masterson, Harris, Jr. 
Matthews, Albert 
Matthews, Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews, Miss Mabel A. 
Matthews, William H. 
Maule, Miss Margaret C. 
Maverick, L. A. 
Maxwell, Wilbur F. 


May, E. C. 

Mayer, Mrs. Leo 
Mayhew, Lady 

McAdam, V. F. 
McAdams, Clark 
McConnell, Miss Beatrice 
McCorkle, Rev. Danial S. 


McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 
McCullough, T. W. 
McDowell, Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, Miss Mary S. 
McEvoy, Dr. S. H. 
McHugh, Miss Rose J. 
McKelway, Mrs. A. J. 
McLean, Miss Fannie W. 
McMaster, Miss Louise 
McMillen, A. W. 
McWilliams, R. H. 
Mead, Daniel W. 

Mead, Miss Margaret P. 


Means, Miss Margaret K. 
Mears, Eliot G. 

Meeker, Miss Edna G. 
Mehren, Edward J. 

Mercer, Mrs. William R. 
Meriam, Lewis 

Merrick, Mrs. Benjamin 
Merrill, Charles C. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 


Methodist Children’s Home Society, 
Detroit 
Meyer, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, Dr. K. F. 
Miller, Mrs. Adolph C. 
Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 
Millhauser, Mrs. Dewitt 
Mitchell, H. B. 
Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 
Moak, Harry L. 
Moch, Mrs. Charles S. 
Montague, Richard W. 
Montefiore Hospital, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Miss Helen 
Montgomery, Miss Louise 
Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moore, Mrs. Henry T. 
Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 
*Moorhead, Mrs. Howell 
tMoran, Miss Katharine M. 
Moran, Mrs. Mary H. 
Morgan, Miss Anne 
Morris, C. C. 
Morris, Mrs. Dave H. 
Morton, Miss Helen 
Moseley, Mrs. Henry P. 
Mosher, Mrs. H. T. 
Moskowitz, Mrs. Henry (In 
Memoriam) 
Moss, Joseph L. 
Mott, Dr. John R. 
Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 
Mullen, Rev. Joseph J. 
Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Muller, Mrs. Olga Erbsloh 
Munroe, Vernon 
Murdoch, Mrs. W. L. 
Murray, Edgar A. 
Musgrove, W. J. 
Myers, Miss Bessie 
Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 


Naumeure, Mrs. Walter W. 

Nauss, Dr. Ralph W. 

Nealley, E. M. 

Nelson, Henry C. 

Neustadt, Richard M. 

Newell, Miss Anna G. 

New England Home for Little 
Wanderers 

Newman, Prof. Evelyn 

Newsholme, Sir Arthur 

New York Guild for Jewish Blind 

New York School of Social Work 

Nicolay, Miss Helen 

Nilsson, Miss Linda M. 

Nollen, G. S. 

Norman, Edward A. 

Norris, Miss J. Anna 

Norris, Mrs. Katharine Hosmer 

Norton, John De Witt 

Norton, Miss Lucy S. 

Norton, William J. 

Norton, W. W. 

Nystrom, Paul H. 


Osernporr, Bro. BP. 
O’Brien, Mrs. R. L. 
O’Donoghue, Sidney 
Odum, Howard W, 
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‘Ogden, Miss Esther G. 

Dhio Humane Society 

Diiver,- E. L. 

Sliver, Sir Thomas 

Oimsted, Frederick Law 

Dpenhym, Mrs. Adolphe (In 
Memoriam) 

Dppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M, 

Oppenheimer, Miss Emille 

Osborne, Charles D. 

Otis, Rowland 

Dye, Mrs. Ida St. John 


PADDOCK, Royce 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Park, Dr. J. Edgar 
Parker, Miss Mary A. 
Parker, Miss Theresa H. 
Parker, Mrs. Willard 
Parmenter, Miss Ella C, 
Parsons, Prof. P. A. 
Pasadena Star-News 
Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 
Passamaneck, H. 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. 
Patterson, Miss Florence M. 
Patterson, Miss Rhoda A. 
Paull, Mrs. A. W, 
Payson, Miss Margaret 
Peabody, Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, Miss Margaret C. (In 
Memoriam) 
Peixotto, Dr. Jessica B, 
Perkins, Miss Emlly 9. 
Persons, W. Frank 
Peterson, Miss Agnes L, 
Peterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick 
Pettit, Walter W. 
Pfeiffer, C. W. 
Phillips, Miss Anna C, 
Phillips, Mrs. Sarah 
Picker, Mrs. James 
Pilgert, Mrs. Kathryn G. 
Pinchot, Hon. Gifford 
Pinney, Edward S. 
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TO EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER 


The Old=-World Is Still The 


Great Vacation Adventure! 


Brilliant capitals . . . sleepy hamlets... 
music and theatre festivals . . art exhib- 
its ...summer schools... conventions 
ce Ne carnivals ... Sport tournaments... 
cathedrals . . . castles . . . new lands of 
travel lure off the beaten track add spice 
to this year’s tour—the Scandinavian 
countries and Russia, where the romantic 
past mingles with the exhilarating present. 


TWO Ways To See EUROPE 


First the dream, and then the plan to 
make the dream reality. To get the most 
out of a trip abroad, in time expended, 
in money spent, and in sheer pleasure, it 
is wisest to plan it carefully in advance. 
There are two ways in which to visit 
Europe enjoyably and profitably. 


1. By joining a congenial, escorted group on a 
tour such as AMEXTOURS offer. There are 
58 AMEXTOURS of varying durations to 
practically every country on the European 
continent. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Spain, 
Ireland, Finland and Russia, yearly becoming 
more popular with American travelers, have 
also been included. Prices are moderate; tour- 
ist class accommodations used on the Atlantic. 


. By telling your plans, where you wish to go, 
how much you wish to spend, etc., to an 
experienced travel organization and having 
them submit a suggested itinerary, and, upon 
your approval, make your bookings and reser- 
vations for you in advance. Their travel offices 
in the United States help you make your plans 
and preparations, and their world-wide chain 
of offices, interpreters and representatives 
serve you while you travel. 


TWO new pieces of literature, well illustrated and 
showing maps, describe each of these methods of 
traveling in Europe. Send for the one which 
interests you. Their titles are: “AMEXTOURS 
OF EUROPE” and “IT’S EASY TO PLAN 
YOUR OWN TOUR OF EUROPE.” 


Whichever method you choose, impartial informa- 
tion and assistance is yours before you leave 
home and while traveling. 


AMEXTOURS 


65 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL $ 


OFFER 
Now—— 


Yow'll Surely Want This Lively Study of 


CONTEMPORARY 
WASHINGTON 


Its Departments, Personalities, Failures 


MONG liberal minded men of affairs The Nation 

has a reputation for exposing significant facts 
omitted from most publications. Now The Nation 
announces an important series of factual articles, 
engagingly written, giving a comprehensive survey 
of the departments of government in Washington. 
It tells who dominates them, why they do not always 
function for the social good, and it dares to trace the 
responsibility for most of the New Deal Disappoint- 
ments to the Chief Executive himself—Roosevelt! 


The Series Outlined 


The author of the series is Paul Ward, of the staff 
of the Baltimore Sun, Washington Bureau. An out- 
line of his series follows: 


1. “Please Excuse Miss Perkins” . . An analysis of the 
New Deal’s labor relations and the growing Fascist trend 
thereof with ae reference to her part in the process. 
2. “The N.R.A.: Haven for the New Cake-Eaters” . . A 
study of the National Recovery Administration debacle ‘and 
of the forces and _ personalities responsible. 3. “Roper 
Builds the Perfect Lobby” . . . New light on the Secretary 
of Commerce who to date mistakenly has been treated as 
a comic character. 4. “Economic Planning on a Quarter 
Turn of the Heart” ... A revaluation ef Mr. Wallace in 
the light of the A.A.A. “purge” and other matters. 5. “Harry 
Hopkins, Tailor to the Existing Order” . An analysis 
of the New Deal’s relief policies with particular reference 
to the part Mr. Hopkins has played in shaping them. 
6. “Old-Fashioned Honesty Revalued.” . . . A study of the 
Interior Department and P.W.A. and, perforce, of Mr. Ickes 
and his econfreres. 7. “Hacking to Justice on Gift Horses 
from Farley” . Why Mr. Cummings’ Department runs 
but gets nowhere. 8. “Hull House on Pennsylvania Avenue” 
. . . The sad, sad story of the Secretary of State’s Attempt 
to Jeffersonize twentieth-century foreign policy. 9. “‘Re- 
furbishing an Old Ghost” . . . The story of banking and 
taxation under the New Deal and the parts therein of 
Messrs. Morgenthau and Eccles. 10. “‘The President Is Not 
Norman Thomas” . Dissecting the New Deal’s nerve 
center, the White House, where ‘‘Yes, yes, go on” means all 
things to all men. 


You'll read Ward on Washington in book form next fall 
—keep ahead of the times—read him in The Nation now. 
His articles appear every other week beginning March 27. 


17 Weeks for $1 


The regular price of The Nation is $5 a year. 
So that you may become better acquainted with 
America’s foremost liberal weekly we offer an 
Introductory Subscription of 17 weeks for only $1! 
Subscriptions begin with Ward’s first article so 
long as copies are available. Fill in the coupon 
below. Attach a Dollar Bill, and mail it today! 


The Nation 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


The Nation 20 Vesey Street New York City 


Send me 17 weeks of The Nation beginning with Ward's 
first article on Washington. I enclose $1. 


Wuat excitement there was when she got her first 
tooth. And her second! And now there are seven. 
Already she is making brave attempts to say a word 
or two. 

Much of your life is given over to keeping her 
well and happy. For she is so little and lovable — 
and so dependent on you. 

During the day and through the darkness of night 
you have a feeling of safety and security because of 
the telephone. It is an ever-watchful guardian of 


BELL 
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your home—ready to serve you in the ordinary 
affairs of life and in time of emergency. 

In office and store and factory and on the farm 
the telephone is an equally important part of every 
activity. / 

The telephone would not be what it is today if 
it were not for the nation-wide Bell System. Its 
unified plan of operation has developed telephone 
service to its present high efficiency and brought it 


within reach of people everywhere. 
eo 


An extension telephone in your bedroom, sun room, kitchen or nursery will save many 
steps each day. It insures greater safety and privacy yet the monthly charge is small. 


TELEPHONE 


SY STEM 
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RESSISTR OF’ tT 


HE first of two articles by Ltoyp K. Garrison, dean of the law 
school of the University of Wisconsin, in our February issue, called 
for greater powers for the National Labor Relations Board, of which 
| he was the first chairman, In this issue (page 159) he pays tribute to the 
_work of the regional boards and makes suggestions for meeting certain 
fundamental problems between labor and management which will re- 
| main no matter what happens to the NRA and to Section 7-a of the 
Recovery Act. 


SOON after the United States bought the Virgin Islands, JOANNA C. 
CoLcorD was sent there by the Red Cross. She opened a local 
' chapter, set up a program of school nursing and started three libraries. 
| She saw the Islands under the naval government, returned in 1931 
| when the new civil government was in charge, and went back again 
recently as a member of the advisory council to the Islands govern- 
ment appointed under the Department of the Interior. Her impressions 
of Uncle Sam as a colonial administrator (page 165) are particularly 
significant at this time when charges against Governor Pearson's gov- 
ernment are about to call forth congressional investigation. 


NICRMAN E. HIMES (page 171) is the American editor of Mar- 
riage Hygiene and consultant in medical history to the National 
Committee on Maternal Health, in whose monograph series he is 


shortly to publish a history of contraception that is the result of ten 
years of intensive research. His papers on this subject have appeared 
in leading medical, economic and sociological journals throughout the 
world. He has made a notable collection of early books and pamphlets, 
photographs of handbills and of passages in ancient documents con- 
cerning birth control. He is assistant professor of sociology at Colgate 
University. 


yy the third of his series of articles, GustAv STOLPER, former editor 
of the Deutscher Volkswirt and international authority on finance, 
discusses (page 174) the gold-clause decision of the Supreme Court in 
relation to the threat of inflation in the United States. 


Re will recall the article in Survey Graphic for April 1934 

by A. A. BERLE, JR., Easy Money, a brief treatment of liquidity 
discussed at greater length in his new book, reviewed in this issue. On 
page 178 Mr. Berle, at present City Chamberlain in New York, writes 
as a liberal and a lawyer who all his life has been a devoted admirer of 
the late Justice Holmes. 


AS an author and lecturer HAROLD J. LAsk1, of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science and of the University of Lon- 
don, is held in high esteem in the United States as well as in England. 
On page 179 he gives what he conceives to be ‘‘the stark facts’ of the 
future of political democracy. 


aes prologue and first section, Homestead, of Pittsburgh Memoranda 
by HanieLt Lonc appeared in our March issue, accompanied by 
other paintings by the late John Kane. The poem is concluded in this 
issue (page 181.) It is about to be brought out in book form (with 
the addition of a few passages omitted for reasons of space in our 
pages) under the imprint of Writers’ Editions, a cooperative publish- 
ing group at Santa Fé, where the author is now living. 


FOR two decades Louis STARK has followed and reported on labor 
activities for the New York Times. Mr. Stark attended hearings of 
the Research and Planning Division of NRA on conditions in the 
automobile industry. He discusses their preliminary report on page 187. 


Tae leading book review (page 194) is by HERBERT ADOLPHUS 
MILLER, now teaching at Bryn Mawr College, who has travelled ex- 
tensively in the Far East. This well-known sociologist is the author of 
many books, notably The Beginnings of Tomorrow (1933,) in which 
he wrote: “The morning of a new world order is dawning; . . . dis- 
tant peoples who have been despised and exploited must become our 
neighbors.” 


CORRECTION 


BS William T. Stone’s article on the munitions inquiry, The Paradox 
of War for Profits (March Survey Graphic,) the statement appeared 
that: “The Electric Boat Company sought to recover damages placed 
at $17 billion from the German government on the ground that Amer- 
ican designs and patents had been used in the German U-boats which 
took their toll of American life and property.’’ Mr. Stone’s manuscript 
gave the correct sum of $17 million. We greatly regret that this error 
was not caught in proof and apologize to Mr. Stone and to our readers. 
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URING the month of February 1935 two events oc- 


NEW TECHNIQUES IN 
curred of more than ordinary importance to labor. 


BY LLOYD K. 
D Senator Wagner introduced his bill designed to em- 


body in permanent legislation the principles of Section 7-a 
of the Recovery Act, and to give the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board adequate power to enforce the law. The ink 
had scarcely dried on the bill when Judge Nields of the 
US District Court in Delaware declared that 7-a was un- 
constitutional as applied to manufacturers. He held that 
the fabrication of raw materials into finished products was 
not interstate commerce and therefore that Congress, which 
has no power over intrastate matters, cannot regulate labor 
relations in manufacturing plants. If this view is sustained 
by the Supreme Court, to which the case will be appealed, 
it will mean the end of 7-a and of any legislation such as 
that proposed in the Wagner bill. 

I think there is better than an even chance that the Wag- 
ner bill will be enacted by Congress and that the constitu- 
tional question will be resolved in favor of the government. 
But it is not my purpose here to speculate upon these even- 
tualities. I propose rather to discuss what I conceive to be 
the most fundamental and difficult problem in labor rela- 
tions: a problem which will remain, and must be faced, 
regardless of what Congress does and regardless of what 
the Supreme Court decides. 

Section 7-a and the Wagner bill have one central objec- 
tive, to promote collective bargaining. They place upon em- 
ployers an affirmative obligation to negotiate in good faith 
with the freely-chosen representatives of their employes, 
and to endeavor to arrive at agreements stabilizing wages, 
hours and working conditions. The law can compel these 
negotiations. But it cannot compel agreements. And if the 
negotiations break down, what then? Is a strike the only 
answer? This prob- 
lem I shall discuss. 

It is not a legal 
problem, because the 
law cannot deal with 
it. It will be with us 
indefinitely, what- 
ever happens at 
Washington, because, 
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‘In a democracy the government cannot maintain industrial 
" peace by force,” points out the first chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, continuing a discussion he began 
in Survey Graphic in February. He here suggests new ways 
to attack problems of labor relations with which we must con- 
tinue to deal, whatever the fate of Section 7-a in the courts 
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law or no law, negotiations between unions and employers 
will continue to occur. They will occur more frequently 
if stimulated by legal compulsions; but they will occur in 
any event, and they will likewise, in any event, break down 
with some frequency. It is at the point of breakdown that 
the gravest difficulties arise. 

We have not, as yet, given very much thought to the 
solution of these difficulties, because most of our labor 
troubles have not been caused by a failure to reach agree- 
ments. They have been caused in large part either as a 
result of tactics aimed to prevent employes from joining 
bona fide unions, or as a result of refusing to recognize and 
deal with unions when the employes have joined them. 
Whether or not the abandonment of these crude anti-union 
policies will be hastened by legislation and court action, as 
I hope will be the case, they are, I think, definitely on the 
decline; and the more rapidly they decline, the more impor- 
tant becomes the task of promoting peaceful and fair ad- 
justments between unions and employers who have nego- 
tiated and failed to agree. 


eae most delicate and complex and challenging of tasks, 
which is new to us, is not new to other countries. They 
have approached it in a variety of ways. Australia has taken 
the bull by the horns in prohibiting all strikes and setting 
up a system of compulsory arbitration. Germany, before 
the Hitler régime, enforced compulsory arbitration in a cer- 
tain limited class of controversies vitally affecting the public 
interest. Canada, the Scandinavian countries, and a few 
others have provided for a compulsory waiting period before 
strikes can legally be undertaken, during which period gov- 
ernmental investigations of the points under dispute and 
efforts at conciliation are carried forward. 

* But, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the 
English - speaking 
countries, the laws 
temporarily or per- 
manently prohibiting 
strikes have not been 
successfully enforced. 
Strikes have occurred 
in spite of them, and 
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“The average worker no longer can hope to 


will continue to occur. They have occurred not only before 
any governmental investigation or arbitration has taken 
place, but afterwards, and in protest against the particular 
findings or awards. The fact of the matter seems to be that 
in a political democracy the penalties necessary to outlaw 
strikes simply cannot be enforced. People will not stand for 
them. You cannot make men work against their will. 
Juries will not jail them; and sheriffs will be unable or 
unwilling to collect the fines. Penalties against union lead- 
ers and union funds are more easily enforced than penalties 
against the workers themselves, but in the long run cannot 
be effective. Fascist dictatorships can altogether destroy 
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unions. Democracies cannot do so, and their attempts to go 
half way by punishing unions for calling strikes have thus 
far not proved successful, and probably never will. ~ 

Once it is perceived that in a democracy the government 
cannot maintain industrial peace by sheer force there is 
nothing left but to encourage the processes of voluntary 
adjustment between labor and management. All experience 
shows that the largest degree of industrial peace will be 
obtained through voluntary agreements, generally contain- 
ing arbitration or conciliation clauses, between well-organ- 
ized and experienced unions, and managements accustomed 
and willing to deal with union leaders on a frank and fair 
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basis. In England, whose record of industrial peace in com- 
parison with ours needs no comment, wages, hours, and 
working conditions in nearly all branches-of trade are regu- 
lated and from time to time adjusted by industry-wide 
agreements between labor and management, with arbitra- 
tions playing a prominent part. In our own country, notably 
in the railroad, construction and men’s clothing industries, 
we have solved similar problems in similar ways. The chief 
difference between the two countries is that in America the 
processes of adjustment through agreement have been de- 
veloped in only a few industries, whereas in England they 
have been developed in nearly all. 


ier relative backwardness of our country in this direc- 
tion has been due to a number of causes, most of which 
are beginning to disappear. Industry generally, of course 
with notable exceptions, has exercised every variety of re- 
pressive tactics designed to destroy or check the growth of 
unions. These tactics are rapidly being abandoned, partly 
as a result of governmental policy, partly as a result of 
strikes, and partly because intelligent employers have come 
to realize, as many of them have long since realized, that 
coercion cannot ultimately succeed, and that the scars 
which it leaves are hard to heal. But coercion is only one of 
a number of factors which has placed us at least a genera- 
tion behind England in the art of industrial peace. 

- Until recent times our labor turnover was rapid and there 
was always the prospect that every worker might rise to be 
a boss or might start a new enterprise of his own or try his 
luck in the expanding West. Labor unions therefore had 
less of an appeal to the worker than in the more settled coun- 
tries of Europe. Now with the closing of our frontiers, the 
organization of business into large-scale units and the de- 
clining number of new and small enterprises, the average 
individual at the bottom of the pile no longer can hope to 
make a fortune for himself or even to secure an independent 
status by his own unaided effort. Workers therefore are be- 
ginning to sense a new need for organization to assure 
them some measure of protection and some possibility of 
advancement. Furthermore, until recent times our unskilled 
labor supply consisted largely of immigrants, many of 
whom could not speak our language and who were used to 
a low standard of living. They could not easily be assimi- 
lated into the American labor movement and they were 
left largely to shift for themselves, while labor leaders re- 
stricted their activities to the skilled crafts of American 
artisans. Now with the shutting off of immigration and the 
education of the vast mass of foreign-born and their chil- 
dren, millions of workers of a new Americanized sort are 
astir and are voicing new demands. Organized labor can 
no longer afford to overlook them and is rapidly inviting 
them into the fold in the new vertically organized unions 
in the automobile, rubber, cement, steel, textile and other 
large industries, while at the same time employers are find- 
ing that they cannot deal with Americanized unskilled 
labor as they used to deal with foreign-born labor. 

These factors are well known and I recount them simply 
to emphasize the fact that our labor problem is not a static 
one, but that we are in a process of evolution which, unless 
all signs fail, will bring us ultimately to the stage of de- 
velopment reached by England. Then, and I suspect not 
until then, shall we achieve the measure of industrial peace 
which England has achieved. How soon we shall reach 
that stage no one can prophesy with certainty. My own 
guess is that it is a long way off, perhaps as much as a gen- 
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eration. But that we shall ultimately arrive there I have no 
doubt. 

Meanwhile we need to devise policies which will enable 
the transitional period to be bridged with the minimum 
amount of disruption and violence consistent with justice 
and fair play. New unions are going to be increasingly or- 
ganized and old ones which have lain dormant, or restricted 
their activities, will increasingly swell their ranks. There 
will be lulls in this process, there will be rapid advances, 
followed by retreats, but taking the country as a whole, the 
development will go on slowly but continuously. And so 
more and more we shall have to be dealing with this ques- 
tion: here is a new union, or an old one which has taken 
on new life, and it goes to an employer who has never 
dealt with a union before, and seeks to negotiate an agree- 
ment. In the typical case the negotiation breaks down al- 
most immediately. That has been happening over and over 
again in the past few years and will continue to happen 
for some time to come. Why? The reasons are fairly obvious. 

The average employer who has to deal with a union for 
the first time in his history is quite naturally suspicious and 
apprehensive, and loath to yield any part of the freedom 
which he has enjoyed in dictating terms of employment. 
The union leader on his part begins the negotiations also 
with certain suspicions and hostility, because normally the 
process of organization will have been openly or covertly 
opposed by the employer. Moreover, because organized 
labor did not have enough trained leaders to take care of 
the millions of new members who have flocked to its ranks 
since the passage of the Recovery Act, the union leader 
who meets an employer for the first time may be rather 
new at the game and ignorant of the psychology of em- 
ployers and the technique of negotiation. He is apt to 
advance at the beginning demands which he knows he can- 
not possibly get, in the hope of at least getting something; 
but the very nature of the demands is such as to horrify 
the employer and lead to an almost immediate breaking 
off of relations. 


AN this point the leader, who in the course of organizing 
the men is likely to have made promises to them of 
immediate benefits, concludes that his only recourse is to 
threaten a strike. He cannot go back to the men and say 
that he has failed, that the employer will have nothing 
more to do with him, and that the men must be patient and 
wait, until at a more propitious moment he shall try again. 
He is afraid that if he says this, the men will desert him 
and the organization will crumble. He is, in short, too inex- 
perienced to realize that in building up the organization he 
ought not to make promises of immediate benefits, even if 
a more conservative approach would require a much longer 
time. He is also too inexperienced to realize that a strike 
cannot be successful without long and thorough prepara- 
tion, without a well-disciplined and seasoned organization, 
and without means which can assure the continuance of the 
strike for a protracted period. And so he is apt, upon the 
breakdown of negotiations, to deliver an ultimatum to the 
employer. The latter, expecting to defeat the strike and 
hoping thereby to get rid of the union once and for all, 
willingly accepts the gage of battle. 

The men themselves, with little or no experience in 
strikes and with the illusory hopes which their leader has 
stimulated, are quick to follow his urging. They go out on 
strike and all too soon realize that they are losing. As the 
strike progresses, negotiations, if any can be conducted at 
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all, drag on, usually only through the medium of govern- 
ment conciliators; the workers are left largely to shift for 
themselves; they go on relief; their morale is shaken, and 
their faith in the organization is dimmed; others from the 
great pool of unemployed begin to take their places; and in 
the end the strike is lost and some patched-up settlement 
giving the workers little if anything more than they had 
before is finally arrived at. Then the men go back to work, 
some of them who engaged in violence (proved or un+ 
proved) being disqualified under the terms of the settle- 
ment, or by the flat refusal of the employer to take them 
back; and so, in a sullen atmosphere, with ill-will on both 
sides, the business goes forward again, with the workers’ 
organization weakened and with true collective bargaining 
impossible for some time to come. 


ee pattern which I have sketched here is not, of course, 
typical of every case, but it is typical of a great many, 
and perhaps most, of the strikes which have occurred and 
are occurring in newly organized industries. By way of 
contrast, which will throw light on the characteristics of 
this dominant pattern of industrial strife, I shall describe 
briefly a conflict which followed quite another course and 
with which I was rather intimately concerned last fall. The 
International Seamen’s Union called a strike of all the sea- 
men on the Atlantic Coast for October 8, 1934. As a result 
of conferences initiated by the National Labor Relations 
Board the shipowners, all but one or two of whom had had 
no relations with organized labor for a great many years, 
agreed to recognize and deal in good faith with the Union. 
The Union in turn withdrew the strike call. After several 
months of intensive negotiations an agreement was ulti- 
mately arrived at between the shipowners and the Union, 
granting substantial wage increases and containing other 
provisions which should markedly improve both the work- 
ing conditions on the ships and the quality and responsi- 
bility of the crews. How was this result arrived at and why 
was the pattern so different from the more typical one 
which I have just sketched? 

In the first place, the Union was an old and responsible 
organization. Its membership, while constituting less than 
a majority of the seamen, was solid, loyal and well-disci- 
plined, and held together by something more than promises 
and hopes. The leader, Victor Olander, was a man of un- 
usual intelligence and of long experience in the labor move- 
ment. He had led strikes before and knew what they 
involved. He had dealt with employers all his life and he 
knew how to deal with them. More than that, he knew the 
problems of the industry, and he knew the problems of the 
men. He was far-sighted enough to believe that if the ship- 
owners could only be induced to recognize the Union and 
to deal with it in good faith, a just settlement of the sea- 
men’s very real grievances could be arrived at. The ship- 
owners were intelligent enough and public-spirited enough 
to give the processes of negotiation a real, and not merely a 
perfunctory, trial. Those negotiations on several occasions 
almost broke down. But Olander was as persistent and as 
patient as he was temperate and wise, and ultimately a set- 
tlement was reached which I am satisfied was far better 
from the point of view both of the immediate demands of 
the seamen, and of their future relations with management, 
than anything that could have been gotten out of a disas- 
trous and bloody coast-wide strike. I think it is more than 
likely, however, that with a less experienced union leader- 
ship and a less seasoned and disciplined membership a 
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strike would have inevitably occurred and the labor rela- 
tions of the industry would have been chaotic for a long 
time to come. 

I do not mean to suggest that all the new unions suffer 
from inexperienced leadership or have been organized too 
fast for stability and fed with unwise promises. On the con- 
trary, many of them are competently led and have been 
organizing slowly and with a realization of the long road 
ahead before real and permanent gains can be made. And, 
of course, many of the old unions which have suddenly 
expanded know their business thoroughly. But the fact re- 
mains that, whether a union is good, bad or indifferent, 
when an employer is brought for the first time face to face 
with its leaders, and his workers for the first time have 
ceased to deal with him individually or through some pliant 
shop council or company union, there is apt to be trouble. 
In other words, both sides must be used to dealing with 
each other, must know each other’s ways and acquire some 
confidence in each other’s motives, before collective bargain- 
ing can normally be successful. 

Since it takes time for the collective-bargaining relation- 
ship to ripen, there are some who sincerely believe that in 
forcing management to sit down with labor before the two 
have gotten to know each other the government is hurry- 
ing things too fast and is merely promoting strikes. There 
is, [ think, a simple answer to this argument. If, when men 
have organized and have requested a conference, the em- 
ployer refuses to sit down with the leaders and discuss their 
demands and make a real effort to adjust matters, there is 
bound to be trouble. Nothing on earth can prevent it. The 
negotiations if begun may, and as I have said, all too often 
do turn out to be quite fruitless, but at least the result can 
be no worse than by refusing to negotiate at all. The at- 
tempt to reach an agreement is therefore worth making, 
and in many cases where it has been made it has succeeded. 
Therefore in placing a positive duty upon employers to 
negotiate, I am satisfied that the government is acting wisely 
even though in many cases the negotiations have dismally 


failed. 


HAT we very much need, in my judgment, is to 
develop not only through the government, but through 
mutual and voluntary undertakings on the part of enlight- 
ened capital and experienced labor unions, ways and means 
of assisting in bringing about the successful outcome of 
negotiations in industries or in plants where collective bar- 
gaining has not existed before. Much has already been done 
by the government along these lines. Very little has been 
done by capital and labor acting jointly to supplement the 
efforts of the government. It may be worth-while to sum- 
marize briefly what the governmental agencies have been 
doing, and then to suggest what more might done outside 
the government. 
The old National Labor Board created, and its successor, 
the National Labor Relations Board, has maintained and 
expanded a network of regional labor boards throughout 
the country. There are at this writing seventeen of these boards 
with offices or branch offices in twenty-four industrial cen- 
ters. Each board is managed by a full-time director and a 
suitable staff, appointed by and responsible to the National 
Labor Relations Board. The membership of each regional 
board consists of a group of leading representatives of in- 


1 Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, — 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Chicago, At- 
lanta, New Orleans, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Fort Worth, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Portland. . : 
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| dustry, labor and the public, located at different points 
within the region covered by the board. As 7-a cases arise 
they are heard by a panel of the board, generally consisting 
| of one representative each of industry, labor, and the pub- 
lic, called together by the regional director, whose duty it is 

| to see to it that the case is fully and fairly presented. 
During the six months ending December 31, 1934, the 
| regional boards heard and decided 566 cases, while dispos- 
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ing of 2509 additional cases in other ways, such as procuring 
settlement agreements, arranging for arbitration, conduct- 
ing elections of workers, and so on. During the same period 
the National Labor Relations Board heard and decided 86 
cases, while disposing of about 150 additional cases in other 
ways. Thus it is apparent that the great bulk of the contro- 
versies have been disposed of in the field without recourse 
to Washington. Of course not all of these controversies have 
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been amicably settled. Some of them involve claims of 7a 
violation justified by the evidence submitted, but which 
nevertheless resulted in strikes. Others reached the strike 
stage before they ever got to the boards, and of this I shall 
have something to say presently. In still others the parties 
could not be made to agree, or to abide by the action of 
the boards. The fact remains, however, that in the majority 
of the thousands of cases with which the regional boards 
have been dealing adjustments have been peacefully ar- 
rived at either by agreement or by voluntary compliance 
with the decisions or recommendations of the boards. 


lip regional boards are a unique experiment in our 
history. The membership on the boards now totals some 
five hundred men and women representative of industry, 
labor and the public. The unselfish and cooperative efforts 
of this small army of peacemakers and judges have achieved 
remarkable success. We have never had anything like this 
undertaking before. But it is only a beginning. Much has 
been learned in a year and a half of experience. More efhi- 
cient procedures and techniques of settlement have been 
constantly evolved. What is more important, the industry 
and labor representatives on the boards, serving side by 
side, have developed team-play and a mutual understanding 
of each other’s problems and difficulties, so that in every 
industrial.community in the country we now have a nucleus 
of persons experienced in studying and in dealing with 
problems of labor relations. 

In another direction, through the conciliation staff of the 
Department of Labor and through some of the boards 
which have been set up for special industries, not all of 
which have been successful, the government has been aid- 
ing in adjusting the differences between labor and manage- 
ment. The conciliation staff of the Department of Labor 
has been maintained for a number of years. Its chief func- 
tion is to aid in the settlement of strikes. The staff is small; 
it has done good work and ought to be expanded. 

The greatest weakness in all of this governmental ma- 
chinery is at the point where, after the obstacles to union 
organization have been cleared away, negotiations com- 
mence between a union and an employer, and then break 
down. At that point more often than not a strike occurs, 
and thereafter the difficulties in the way of effecting a just 
settlement are very great. The employer naturally wants 
the strike to fail, in the expectation that if it does he will 
have less trouble in the future. Hence he is apt to say No to 
proposals which prior to the strike he might have consid- 
ered. The strike leaders on their part, having risked their 
standing with the men and having aroused the latter’s 
hopes and emotions in calling the strike, are apt, even if 
the strike is a. losing one, to reject proposals which if put 
forward during the original negotiations might have been 
deemed reasonable. Thus attempts to find a fair and accep- 
table formula of settlement are more difficult than they 
would have been if the mediating agency had been called 
upon when the negotiations had reached their impasse, in- 
stead of after the strike had occurred. 

There are, of course, situations in which attempted media- 
tion prior to a strike would be utterly futile, and in which 
a strike is not only inevitable but is possibly the only means 
of arriving at fair terms. Such situations are apt to arise 
when an employer underestimates the strength of the union 
and is determined to make no concessions, or when a union 
overestimates its own strength, miscalculates the public re- 
action, and makes demands which are wholly unreasonable. 
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The textile strike of last summer represented a conflict which © 
no mediation could possibly have prevented. And there have © 
been and will continue to be many similar situations. | 

But merely because we always have had, and so long as 
our democratic society endures always will have, un- 
preventable strikes, I can see no reason why we should not | 
try, in the light of our widening experience, to devise means — 
of avoiding the many conflicts which could, and in fairness © 
both to the contestants and the public should, be avoided. I — 
am satisfied that in countless disputes which have ended in | 
strikes an agreement could have been peacefully reached if ~ 
upon the failure of negotiations both sides had submitted 
the dispute to some independent agency, not for a binding 
decision but for analysis, advice and recommendation. If © 
such a submission could be made a matter of course when- © 
ever negotiations fail, we would have sounder settlements — 
and fewer strikes, and in the case of unpreventable strikes _ 
the issues would be clarified, and the prospects of a fair 
and speedy outcome would be correspondingly brighter. 

If this be so, we must face two questions. The first is, © 
how can unions and employers be induced, upon a break- © 
down of negotiations, to submit the dispute to an 7 
independent agency? I have already explained why in a © 
democratic society the law cannot feasibly be invoked to 7 
compel such submissions. If we cannot look to the law, 
then we must find other means. The second question, 
which is bound up with the first, is: what sort of agency 
should be called in to mediate? The government? Useful ~ 
though the government agencies have proved themselves 
in the field of labor relations, I do not believe that in the 
long run they would succeed in the very delicate task of 
bringing about agreements after a break-down of negotia- ~ 
tions. It is one thing to settle a strike which everyone knows 
is going to be settled sooner or later. It is quite another 
thing to get two sides to agree after they have failed to 
agree and before they have tested their strength in open — 
strife. The latter task requires not only an impartial judg- — 
ment upon the merits—and government agencies will fre- 
quently be suspected of partiality to one side or the other— ~ 
but also a power of personal persuasion not always pos- 
sessed by such agencies. 


| N pondering this problem I have sought a clue in the 
unusually successful and quite novel technique of settle- 
ment developed by the Philadelphia Regional Labor Board. 
That board, like most of the other regional boards, has dis- 
posed of something like four fifths of all the hundreds of 
controversies before it, without recourse to Washington. 
But its methods have been original. It has tried the experi- 
ment of referring every case to a two-man committee of the 
board, consisting of one representative of labor and one of 
industry, neither, of course, having any connection with the 
case. The results have been, to’/my mind, most significant. — 
With very few exceptions these two-man committees have 
reached an agreement as to. the merits of the cases before 
them—not always without difficulty, but in the end agreeing. 
And in most instances the parties to the controversy have 
accepted the recommendations of these committees. 

The experiment has proved successful because it is based 
on sound psychological premises. When you bring together 
an experienced labor leader and a fair-minded industrialist — 
and say to them, “Here is a controversy; work it out to- 
gether,” you have given them a challenge and a responsi- 
bility which they will do their level best to meet. They 
realize that it is up to them; there (Continued on page 198) 
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CROSS the harbor-mouth of St. Thomas, they had 
hung a small rain-shower and had placed against 
this luminous curtain a perfect rainbow. One foot 

was planted squarely on the Quarantine Hospital, the other 
on the signal station, which was even then announcing our 
impending advent to the bay behind it by a complicated 
pattern of black balls. At exactly the proper moment, as we 
swung in between the heads, the curtain was drawn swiftly 
aside, and there lay the sweet, rose-roofed town I had left 
twelve years before, smiling down from her three hills on 
the jade-green lavabo of her circular harbor. 

This theatrical entrance only slightly intensified a quality 
that is always present in the American Virgin Islands of St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and St. John. As one comes in toward 
any of the neat, small 
towns with their 
palm-shaded fore- 
shores and buildings 
embowered in trees 
and blossoming vines, 
one expects to see a 
chorus come dancing 
on from both wings. 
The scenery is truly 
scenic; the buildings 


On the one hand, charges against the administration of the 
Virgin Islands that call for congressional investigation; on the 
other, an inquiry welcomed by Governor Pearson, his staff, 
and the Department of the Interior. The factors behind con- 
flicting reports from our colony in the West Indies, the char- 
acter of the people, the economic situation, are here dis- i. 
cussed by a keen observer whose acquaintance with the Islands 
goes back to 1920, soon after their purchase by the US 


are gracious and time-mellowed, and full of charming 


‘architectural surprises. Few artists have discovered. our 


Three Saints, but they form a painter’s paradise. 

My self-imposed mission was to find out what changes 
had come about since I left the Islands in 1921, and particu- 
larly since the US Navy Department had been succeeded in 
1931 by a civilian government under the Department of the 
Interior [see Virgin Islands, USA, by the author, in The 
Survey, May 15, 1931.] Even before we landed, my eyes 
were busy. Those stretches of cement against the hills, like 
mammoth handball courts on edge? Oh, those must be the 
catchment-areas for the new water supply. And there, 
crowning the easternmost hill, must be the new Bluebeard’s 
Castle Hotel, government-owned, and built as a PWA 
project at a cost of 
slightly over $100,000. 
The buildings are 
grouped around a 
curious three-storied 
structure like the base 
of a gigantic wind- 
mill, which was part 
the fortifications 
in old Danish days, 
and which legend 
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Governor Paul M. Pearson, a former professor at Swarthmore, 
life-long liberal and worker in the field of adult education 


says was at one time the fastness of a renowned pirate. Wings 
have been thrown out from it with modern bedroom-cum- 
bathroom equipment, and with modernistic furniture the 
steel sleekness of which somehow harmonizes with the heavy 
masonry of the structure. The old estate-house, with its 
classic portico, has been remodelled for offices, kitchen and 
dining-room, and a flagged, tree-shaded court beside it 
equipped as an outdoor restaurant. The time-stained garden 
walls, the great trees and spreading vines, have been care- 
fully landscaped into the picture, and the view from that 
hilltop is like nothing else in this hemisphere. Uncle Sam in 
his first appearance as Boniface promises to maintain a low 
rate, not over $5 a day, American plan, and desires to at- 
tract a quiet and civilized clientele. So here is a new vaca- 
tion experience not beyond slender pocket-books. 

The succeeding days, under the guidance of Governor 
Paul M. Pearson and his department heads, brought inspec- 
tions of other improvements, finished, in progress or only in 
the planning stage. Catalogues of public works are not in- 
teresting reading; but let us look at them in terms of human 
living. Many children who formerly led their school lives 
in rickety, badly-equipped schoolrooms now attend classes 
in new, termite-proof and hurricane-proof stone and cement 
buildings, with modern desks and chairs instead of backless 
benches. Families which had heretofore lived crowded into 
one-room houses have in many instances been able to secure 
on easy terms government-built two-room houses. Sea-bath- 
ing can now be enjoyed with decorum, by means of well- 
equipped public bath-houses, instead of sea-grape bushes 
which were the only lockers in my day. Facilities also exist, 
though not through public expenditures, for tennis, golf, 
deep-sea fishing and horseback riding. 

Cocoanut groves and stands of mahogany have been 
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planted on government-owned land by work-relief labor, 
and two CCC units are being organized, partly to carry this 
work further, partly to provide discipline and occupation 
for lads and young men who were getting into mischief 
through idleness. Outlying plantations have been made 
more accessible through road extension and improvement, 
and land has been acquired along the very crest of the 
island of St. Thomas for a ten-mile scenic highway. I am 
glad to have seen it in its present state—a broad, grassy ride 
between ranks of tall trees, the underbrush cut away at 
times to give breath-taking glimpses of a surf-whitened 
coast-line sweeping away below one’s feet in capes and bays 
of unimagined loveliness, and a sea of melted sapphire scat- 
tered thick with bronze-green reefs and islands. Thatch 
Key, Jost van Dyck, Little Hans Lollik, Inner and Outer 
Brass, Tortola—so run their fantastic names. If St. Thomas 
becomes a tourist center, this road will be one of the island’s 
main attractions. 


At these improvements have meant work for the in- 
habitants, at a time when it was very badly needed. 
The new government took charge under heavy handicaps. 
During the previous fifteen years of our rule (that is, since 
1917,) no American capital had come into the Islands; the 
sugar-factories, docks, ship-fuelling concern and banks con- 
tinued to be under Danish control, with all the evils of 
absentee ownership. As the depression deepened, the coaling 
of ships upon which St. Thomas depended dropped off; 
and the falling price of sugar led to the practical shutting 
down of that industry in St. Croix. More than half the pop- 
ulation was unemployed, and the Islands faced a destitution 
such as they had never known. Public works saved the day. 
“For a period,” the governor’s latest report states, “employ- 
ment was given to practically every able-bodied man and 
woman in the Islands.” From June 1933 to June 1934, ex- 
penditures from funds granted by FERA and PWA to the 
Virgin Islands for relief and recovery purposes totalled 
about $668,000 of which $10,000 was set aside as capital for 
the cooperatives mentioned later, $105,000 (mostly federal 
surplus commodities) spent for direct relief, $220,700 for 


Alonzo Moron, director of public welfare. Born in St. Thomas, 
he received his education and social-work training in the US 
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materials, and $332,300 for 
work-relief wages. At the peak, 
of activity over 4000 persons, 
men and women, in the three 
Islands were employed on work- 
relief projects, out of a total population not much above 20,000. 
It was plain to the authorities, however, that this was not 
solving the permanent difficulty. What they had on their 
_ hands was not an emergency, but a prize example in minia- 
_ ture of a “stranded community.” St. Thomas, dependent on 
its harbor industries for its daily bread, was a helpless vic- 
_ tim of the same world-forces which have moored the ships 
of every maritime nation in long rusting rows in all the 
_ principal harbors of the world. The long downward plunge 
of cane-sugar had carried with it, a feather on the flood, 
_ St. Croix’s principal means of existence. Many of the fine 
sugar estates had gone “back to bush,” or were ranged over 
_ by cattle whose ultimate destiny is beef for the markets of 
Puerto Rico. The largest sugar mill had been closed by its 
_ Danish owners five years ago. What was to be the future 
of the landless, tradeless black laborers of the Virgin Islands? 

Clearly, the answer lay in opening new industrial ave- 
nues, and to this the new government set its hand. Skills 
were available in basketry, embroidery, cabinet making and 
_ the preparation of characteristic jams and conserves. Handi- 
craft cooperatives were formed, and cooperative stores set 
up in the principal towns. Patterns and labels were devised, 
and new designs introduced. A profitable new industry 
was developed in making hooked rag rugs; clay was dis- 
covered suitable for pottery and a small industry of this type 
begun. In short, as a result of several years of endeavor 
along these lines, goods of a wide variety made by home 
industry in the Virgin Islands are now selling well, not only 
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**Cha-Chas,’’ poor whites of French descent who do not 
mingle with the blacks. They live in separate villages 
and havea lower standard of living and of education 
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to tourists through the coopera- 
tive stores, but through various 
department stores in Puerto 
Rico and the United States. 
Last year, the number of han- 
dicraft workers employed and sales both increased 250 
percent over the previous year, but the output is still behind 
the demand. Every federal dollar spent for sales promotion 
and administration resulted in about $6 of income to the 
workers. Cooperatives have also been developed among the 
charcoal burners, cattle raisers, and vegetable growers; and 
the bay-rum industry, privately owned, has been improved 
as to process and stimulated as to marketing by govern- 
mental assistance. 

The most effective way to bring about self-maintenance 
is believed to lie, however, in persuading the people to 
undertake the cultivation of their own foodstuffs. Agricul- 
ture of any description has practically vanished from St. 
Thomas; and in St. Croix the cultivation of sugar and cot- 
ton is the only form generally understood by the people. In 
the old slave days, the planters, unwilling to use for food 
crops acreage which could be more profitably employed for 
sugar, used to import the cheapest provisions available— 
corn meal from thé United States and salt fish from New- 
foundland; and though the circumstances which brought 
this about have vanished, such strong dietary habits have 
been set up that these imported goods are still the preferred 
staple foods of the people. Few vegetables are grown, and 
such fruit as is available is either picked wild, or imported 
from neighboring islands. 

To change a people’s dietary or industrial habits takes 
time, but a beginning has been made, chiefly through the 
homesteading projects of the local government. These at 
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first met with determined opposition from the large land- 
holders who have always fought any plan of breaking up 
the great estates into small holdings; but as their own eco- 
nomic position has become less favorable, the plantation 
owners have been more ready to sell to the government, 
even with the full knowledge that the land was to be resold 
to the laborers. On St. Croix, 230 small holdings have been 
sold, and 60 on St. Thomas. Less than 10 percent of the 
homesteaders have had to be replaced because of unsatis- 
factory work. 

Six-acre tracts are the rule. Many bear small, attractively 
designed two-room dwellings, built by work-relief labor, 
with cistern and privy; on others the new owner has put 
up his own house; still others are near enough to the former 
estate village so that the old buildings can be renovated and 
sold in connection with the tract. The latter would seem 
to be the preferable way wherever possible. The villages are 
picturesque and often beautiful; community life and contacts 
would be fostered, and opportunities for 
health supervision and group instruction 
made easier by more centralized rural living. 

Each homesteader usually puts in a “pro- 
vision-ground” or kitchen garden for his own 
use. Banana trees, which bear in one year, 
are a favorite crop; and many have planted 
other native fruit-trees such as mango, papaya 
and sour-sop. The cash crop is cane, which 
can be disposed of in St. Thomas to the bay- 
rum distillers, in St. Croix to the sugar 
or rum factories. In addition, many home- 
steaders have a trade or a job which brings 


Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel, Uncle Sam, proprietor. 
It was built as a PWA project to attract visitors 
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Making hooked rugs, one of 
the profitable new industries 
developed by the government 


in some income on the 
side. Payment is amortized 
over fifteen years; 90 per- 
cent paid their 1934 install- 
ment in full, and a num- 
ber of them paid up in 
advance for 1935. A small 
but pleasant feature of the 
project has been the eager 
advantage taken by the 
homesteaders of the offer of 
the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations to supply flowers 
and shrubs to beautify the 
premises. Many of the small 
front-yards are already ablaze 
with hibiscus, bougainvillia, 
croton or coralita; and 
northern zinnias and holly- 
hocks are frequently seen. 

The most ambitious plan 
of the local government to 
combat distress has been, 
however, its venture into 
business through _ incor- 
porating the Virgin Islands Company, with a capi- 
tal of one million dollars from the federal treasury, to 
acquire property and engage in manufacture, agriculture 
and trade like any business concern. The profits were to be 
used, first, to finance an adequate public health and wel- 
fare program for the Islands, and the remainder was to be 
returned on a cooperative basis to the workers participating. 
Here came the rub, however. The comptroller general ruled 
that this would be in conflict with the basic law of the land; 
that all profits must accrue to the US treasury and become 
part of general government revenues, unless further enabling 
legislation is secured. 

The Company meanwhile has bought the closed Danish 
sugar factory, cleared the estates that go with it—the best 
sugar land in the Islands—and is all ready to go ahead as 
soon as these legal obstacles can be removed. In order to 
make any profit from growing sugar, however, the di- 
rectors of the company believe that they must retain 
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Small, well-designed house of 
a homesteader in St. Croix, 
built by work-relief labor 


the current wages for field- 
hands of fifty cents—an 
hour?—oh no, fifty cents for 
a full day’s work under the 
blazing tropic sun.* Low as 
the: > wages are, they attract 
ir migrants, from Puerto 
Rico which is overpopulated, 
and from the islands to the 
south, in some of which the 
wage for common labor is 
as low as twenty-five cents a 
day. These facts will make 
clear what is the West Ind- 
ian standard of living for 
three quarters of its in- 
habitants. 

Unless or until the Virgin 
Islands Company begins to 
produce revenue, a reason- 
ble American standard of 
public health, education and 
) welfare is entirely beyond the 
financial meansof the Islands, 
_and continued assistance from the federal treasury will be nec- 
essary. The entire profits of the Company, it is hoped, can 
_be turned back to the people, either in the form of these 
| public services, or as direct income on a profit-sharing 
basis and will to that degree offset the low wages 
mentioned. 

During the last fiscal year, $371,750 was appropriated by 
Congress for running the Island government, and $197,000 
} of this sum was to cover deficits in municipal expenses. This 
represents, however, the lowest contribution in ten years to 
municipal budgets, and is nearly one third less than in 1931 
} when the civilian government took office. 

Under the Navy, public health and sanitation, and public 
education, came in for considerable attention, and the pres- 
ent government has been able to improve upon Navy stand- 
ards only to the extent to which the repair and erection of 
buildings has been made possible under PWA. There are 
fewer American nurses and doctors and fewer American- 
} trained teachers, than in Navy days. 

However, infant mortality has been reduced to 89.1, from 
a rate of 320 in Danish days, and of 183 for the years 1918- 
1930. The total deathrate last year was 17.1, the lowest on 
record for the Islands; and this in spite of an epidemic of 
malaria introduced from Puerto Rico, which was success- 
fully fought and brought under control. 

Enrollment in the public schools is 54 percent greater, 
with a somewhat decreased population, than when we took 
the place over. School attendance is 95 percent of enroll- 
ment. Salaries of teachers are three times the 1918 average, 
and eleven native students are now on scholarships in col- 
leges on the mainland, pledged to return and become teach- 
fers. There is practically no illiteracy except among adult 
immigrants, and during the past year the per capita circu- 
lation of books from the three public libraries was 3.4, as 

1A Commission on Wages appointed by the governor has secured, since this 
article was written, the acceptance by the labor unions and leading employ- 


ers of a piecework system under. which workers who accomplish more than 
the average can earn a bonus in addition to the daily wage. 
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compared with a per capita circulation of 2.2 for the con- 
tinental United States. 


UBLIC welfare and relief received a set-back when the 

Red Cross, the only private agency of any extent, with- 
drew its field staff and funds last year. The Public Welfare 
Department is directed by Alonzo Moron, a native of St. 
Thomas, educated in the United States, former holder of 
an Urban League fellowship, and trained for social work 
in the Baltimore Family Welfare Association. With almost 
no funds for direct relief at its disposal, the Department’s 
work has been confined largely to certifying applicants for 
work relief and for entrance to the almhouse, and to the 
distribution of federal surplus relief commodities. Mr. 
Moron has forward-looking plans for a home for working 
girls, another for homeless boys, and community centers for 
recreation in the larger towns. Bad housing—one-room fam- 
ily homes are still the rule—and the high illegitimacy rate 
are ever-present problems. The usual court award for the 
support of an illegitimate child is $2 a month, and child 
abandonment through the migration of parents to the 
states is an evil only partially compensated by the incredible 
willingness of relatives, godparents and casual friends to 
accept these children into their homes. 

Governor Pearson, ruddy and white-haired, with a genial 
twinkle in his eye, is an indefatigable worker, and holds 
his staff up to the same exacting standard. Tropical siestas 
are “out” as far as the government is concerned. The gov- 
ernor’s one dissipation is swimming, and his watchful wife 
tries to get him to the beach every day when his engage- 
ments permit. In the evenings at Government House, relax- 
ing over a cigar, he will sometimes tell of the vicissitudes 
that accompanied getting his projects through. Literally 
months of persistent effort in overcoming obstacle after offi- 
cial obstacle were necessary before the hotel, for instance, 
became an accomplished reality. A member of the Society 
of Friends, a former professor at Swarthmore, a lifelong 
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liberal and worker in the field of adult education, the gov- 
ernor’s outstanding characteristic is a mild but shrewd 
tenacity of purpose. Apparently no combination of circum- 
stances is sufficient to discourage him—he simply tries an- 
other way. 


4 eee governor and his aides form an unusual group of able, 
and underpaid public servants; their accomplishments in 
the face of world-wide depression have been a remarkable 
demonstration in wise and fruitful colonial administration. 
Why, then, have our papers been full of attacks upon the 
Virgin Islands administration; why should it be unpopular, 
as it undoubtedly is, with the Islanders themselves? 

It is hard to give a categorical answer to a question the 
roots of which are embedded in the peculiarities of a re- 
mote island community. Involved in it would be questions 
of color and caste; of such deep cleavages between the 
property-owners and the propertyless workers that no one 
can express a common point of view; of the irresponsible 
reactions of a people only 10 percent of whom are permit- 
ted to vote even on local affairs. The fact that West Indians 
do not understand the democratic, off-hand American man- 
ner, or appreciate American humor, plays a part. They ex- 
pect from their rulers a ponderous, dignified formality; 
and simple manners are discounted as incapacity. The 
American scene does not provide, nor its laws permit, an 
administration which would satisfy the peculiar and con- 
fused desires of these people. Personally, I don’t think they 
should be satisfied; progress does not lie that way. 

But these are the underlying, psychological factors in the 
situation. On the surface, opposition emanates from three 
sources. Part comes from the handful of people, black, 
white, and colored, who make up the propertied classes, 
hold the voting power, and man the Colonial Councils; 
and who resent the attempts of government to render the 
workers more independent. Part comes from the workers 
themselves, whose leaders have been played upon by certain 
underground forces in Harlem. By them, the people are 
taught to believe that the government’s real aim is to de- 
press their condition still further: that the Virgin Islands 
Company is devised to lower wages and rivet industrial 
slavery upon the people; that the homesteading project has 
been set up to swindle poor people out of their property. 
They can’t tell you why they believe these things to be so— 
the leaders have said so, and it must be true. Not having 
any responsibility as voters, they are subject to every base- 
less rumor that any of their spokesmen choose to utter. 
Proof is never demanded and anything is believed. 

Third, by far the most dangerous opposition comes from 
American sources. The fact that the Department of the 
Interior has held out on the whole pretty staunchly against 
making the Islands a repository for political hangers-on 
has been deeply resented by spoilsmen high in office. The 
plans of the government to enter business have awakened 
alarm in industrial circles. Certain persons dismissed for 
cause from the Virgin Islands government, certain others 
disappointed in the hope of obtaining political appoint- 
ments for themselves or their friends, find little difficulty in 
getting backing from powerful quarters on the mainland. 

At present, an unfortunate local situation is created in 
that the US Judge, T. Webber Wilson, former Congress- 
man from Mississippi, who is appointed by the Department 
of Justice and not responsible in any way to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is acutely at odds with the rest of the 
civil administration. The most recent hostilities. occurred 
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over a case involving charges of graft against a colored fore- © 
man in the Public Works Department. The government — 
attorney refused to prosecute the case because special inves- ~ 
tigators sent down from the Department of the Interior had — 
found no evidence of the alleged dishonesty, and because he © 
had personally satisfied himself that no misdemeanor or ~ 
malfeasance was involved. The judge thereupon constituted ~ 
himself both prosecutor and judge, and found the luckless ~ 
man guilty with a fine of $200 (see The Nation, for January © 
23, for a fuller account of this incident.) 


lz is of little moment, except to the parties concerned, 
whether the judiciary arm or the administrative arm of 
the local government is right in the disputed questions. — 
What does matter, and matter considerably to our credit, — 
is that we should not furnish a skeptical world with an- — 
other instance of our inability properly to govern even a _ 
tiny colonial territory because of the division of authority 
which runs through our governmental system. Simply re-— 
moving the judge, or removing the governor, would not set — 
the matter right, since their successors, whether appointed — 
for merit or for political usefulness, would find it easy to 
fall into the difficulties which a two-headed authority al- ; 


ways makes possible. 

There are distinct signs, however, that a better compre- 
hension of the present government and its purposes is com- 
ing among the more stable elements of the community. — 
They are not yet prepared to speak out very much in de- 
fending its policies, but privately they will tell you that the 
present administration has accomplished great things for 
the Islands. I think it requires only the continued firm 
backing of the federal government, together with certain 
changes now in progress, or desired, to stabilize the situa- 
tion and cause much of the clamor to die down. Specifically, 
what is needed is: 

1. Legislation which will permit the Virgin Islands Com- 
pany to function along the lines originally planned. 

2. Legislation, introduced not too quickly and following 
a comprehensive scheme, to extend the franchise, reform the 
tax system, and develop an American code of laws for the 
Islands to replace the Danish system still in force. 

3. No more political appointments to any position in the 
Island government. 

4. An agreement between the departments of our federal 
government whereby no official should be retained in the 
Islands who is inimical or even unacceptable to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the governor. 

5. A more decisive policy in dealing with persons who 
circulate false and harmful rumors or print slanderous at- 
tacks upon officials. 

We must remember, the Virgin Islands do not constitute 
a sovereign state, nor even a territory. They are a depen- 
dency; a colony, in fact; and their people are as yet unfitted 
by education, by franchise, and taxation systems, and by the 
body of laws under which they have grown up, to partici- 
pate to any large extent in self-government. Our system, 
dividing responsibility as it does between different branches 
of the federal government, is particularly ill-adapted to 
colonial administration. It is a long, hard job to bring a 
people accustomed for centuries to autocratic control up to 
the point where they can conduct their corporate affair 
and pay their way. This calls for excellent administrators, 
given a free hand, unhampered by divided or partisan con 
trol, and allowed to experiment flexibly in applying o 
institutions to a population as yet unaccustomed to them. - 


THE VITAL REVOLUTION 


BY NORMAN E. HIMES 


IRTH control is here to stay. I say this not 
dogmatically but because, as a sociologist, 
I have spent ten years of intensive research 
on the historical, economic, and social aspects of 
man’s struggle, through the ages, rationally to 
control his fertility; because, in brief, the convic- 
tion has daily grown on me that this struggle is 
one of the most engaging and thrilling episodes 
in the entire cultural evolution of man and will not cease 
until the goal of complete democratization of contraceptive 
knowledge is achieved. 

I recently completed a history of that struggle for the 
National Committee on Maternal Health. It has been excit- 
ing to sit, as it were, on the bank of time; to pass in review, 
with the help of great scholars, the cultural evolution of 
man; to discern, thousands of years before written history, 
the dim but distinct beginnings of his attempt to fend off 
the ever-present specter of want by limiting his progeny. 
Abortion, infanticide, tabus on intercourse are there; all 
anthropologists are agreed. Even contraceptive measures are 
there in embryo thousands of years ago. I traced the early 
scientific history in Egypt, Greece, Rome, among the an- 
cient Hebrews, East Indians. We ransacked papyri only to 
find that in 1550 B.C. (Ebers Papyrus) the Egyptians made 
use of a plant which produced a spermicidal agent similar 
to that employed in modern clinics. With the assistance of 
specialists I went through the Greek, Sanskrit, Persian, 
Egyptian, Chinese, Hebrew, and Arabic sources. Every 
great culture, we found, has had some knowledge of birth 
control even if crude and undiffused. In their medical 
encyclopedias, the greatest physicians of all times not only 
described contraceptive techniques, but showed the begin- 
nings of a preventive point of view. Thus birth control ap- 
peared not as an innovation, not as a radical fad or novelty, 
ut as a legitimate part of classical medicine. The greatest 
ccount of technique on record before that of Knowlton 
(1832) was written by a Greek physician, Soranos, in the 
econd century. 

Anyone who has watched intently the growth of the 
ocial agitation for contraception since its inception by Place 
n England in 1823 has every reason to believe that its 
uccess is inevitable. Progress has been so rapid in recent 
ecades that there is no time even to outline it. We have 
ationalized production to some extent; the world will not 
top until reproduction is rationalized. This Vital Revolu- 
ion is at least as significant as the Industrial Revolution. 
e are just beginning to discern its possibilities for social 
rogress through reducing infant and maternal mortality, 
bortion, poverty, ill-health, psychological and sexual mal- 
djustments; in short, its possibilities for a richer life for the 
ommon man. 

Generally speaking, countries with a high birthrate have 
lso a high infant-mortality rate. Dr. R. M. Woodbury, for- 
erly statistician of the Children’s Bureau, showed in his 
ell-known study on Infant Mortality that even after one 
liminated the influences on infant mortality of such fac- 
rs as artificial or breast feeding, employment of the mother 
utside the home, husband’s income and social and eco- 
omic class, the degree to which children were spaced had 
a important bearing upon the deathrate in the first year 


Though the American birth-control movement is just twenty- 
one years old, Professor Himes has traced contraceptive 
knowledge back thousands of years. Here he makes a plea for 
democratization of the knowledge we now have of improved 
techniques so that needless human suffering may be minimized 


of life. When the children were born one year apart, the 
infant mortality was 146 per 1000 in the year of the study; 
when the interval was two years the rate was 98; at four 
years, the infant deathrate was at a minimum, 84 per 1000. 

Contraception is equally important to the mother’s health 
and fitness. It is difficult for children to grow up as normal 
well-rounded personalities when they are undernourished, 
when the mother is chronically over-burdened and rebel- 
lious because of unwanted pregnancies, or when she wor- 
ries about possible pregnancies. Hundreds of clinical cases 
demonstrate that instruction in safe methods of contracep- 
tion has done much to make women better mothers. 

There are two distinct attitudes toward the giving of con- 
traceptive information. The first holds that only those merit 
instruction who have grave or other medical reasons; the 
second, that economic, social and psychological reasons are 
equally important. There is naturally much greater agree- 
ment about assisting the first group than the second. It now 
seems clear that women that have tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease, certain disorders of the kidneys, and certain gynecolo- 
gical maladjustments or inadequacies, are entitled to con- 
traceptive instruction. Increasingly, too, the view is gaining 
ground that any healthy woman who has an adequate fam- 
ily should have the power of choice regarding further 
reproduction—the power which actually is exercised by the 
more privileged. Spacing is medically justifiable; it is also 
economically wise. Psychiatrists and mental hygienists have 
pointed out further the lifelong handicap in personality that 
a child is likely to suffer when his advent is unwanted or 
resented by his parents. 


TN an economist I have long since given up trying to 
fool the arithmetic table. If a family has an income of, 
say, $1500 a year for the support of three children besides 
the parents, there is some prospect of keeping body and 
soul together on at least a basic minimum of decency. But 
if these parents, without a substantial increase in income, 
continue to have children, the wisdom of such conduct is 
gravely open to doubt. After long reflection I do not believe 
it is either logical or wise to attempt to separate medical 
from economic and social indications for contraceptive in- 
struction. Increasingly we are coming to realize that parents 
in poverty have as much right to contraceptive instruction 
as parents who suffer from particular diseases. I believe that 
this is the prevailing sentiment among American econo- 
mists. 

Much of the poverty with which we are confronted would 
be non-existent were unskilled and semi-skilled laborers as 
scarce, relatively, as first-class business managers. The chief 
cause of poverty is low incomes; the chief causes of low 
incomes are superabundance of unskilled labor plus the 
unemployment of the business cycle. The long-run tendency 
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Robert Dale Owen, son of a famous father, who in 1831 wrote 
the first book on birth control published in the US — Moral Phy- 
siology: or a Brief and Plain Treatise on the Population Question 


of birth control is to raise the wages of labor, other circum- 
stances remaining the same. Though this result may not be 
apparent for wages of parents of the present generation, it 
is a tendency that can affect the future. In fact it has 
probably been doing so for a century. Adequate control of 
reproduction gives the laboring class, as Place and Mill 
understood a century ago, an important instrument for 
self-advancement. Moreover, whatever the effects on the 
standard of living of future generations, there can be no 
doubt that family limitation will make a given income go 
further. 

A recent study by Edgar Sydenstricker and G. St. J. Per- 
rott made for the Research Division of the Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund shows conclusively that the kinds of families with 
whom social workers normally deal are continuing to com- 
plicate the problems of relief in these trying times by adding 
burdens they are ill-equipped to bear. The study included 
8000 families in eight American cities, in general, families 
of unskilled and skilled laborers, and of the white-collar 
workers. Even in 1929 relatively few had incomes of more 
than $3000. Particular attention was devoted to the rela- 
tionship between the birthrate and changes in economic 
status during the four years 1929-1932. It was found that the 
birthrate had been highest during the period of depression 
in families that were without employment or had only 
part-time work in 1932. As in other studies, birthrates dif- 
fered according to economic class. The birthrate in families 
of unskilled laborers was 182 per 1000 women of childbear- 
ing age; in families of skilled laborers, 150; and in the 
white-collar class 134. More striking, however, is the fact 
that the highest birthrate was in families that were not only 
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poor in 1929 but continued poor until 1932; their rate was 
66 percent higher than in families who stayed in relatively 
comfortable circumstances. The birthrate in families whose 
economic status dropped from moderate to poor during the 
depression was higher (157) than that of families who con- 
tinued in moderate circumstances (113) throughout the 


four years; that is, the birthrate was 39 percent higher © 


among people whose economic status declined. It is a 
fairly safe inference that these poor families did not delib- 
erately choose to lower their condition. Theirs was the 
compulsion of ignorance. 
Correlating birthrates and employment, the study found 


that the rate in families without employed workers was ~ 
197, compared with 154 in families with part-time workers — 


only, and 134 in families with one or more full-time work- 
ers. “Thus,” say the authors, “the families without any 
employed workers in 1932 had a birthrate during the de- 
pression 48 percent higher than those who had one or more 
full-time workers in 1932.” 

The study further shows that the birthrate in families 
receiving relief in 1932 was 210 as against 137 in families 
not receiving relief. Even in this low-income group, the 
average annual birthrate in families on relief was 53 percent 
higher than in those not on relief. “High fertility,” say the 
authors, “was associated with inability to succeed in the se- 
vere competition for jobs brought about by the depression.” 
They remark further that “those who had dropped from 
comparative comfort in 1929 to poverty in 1932 were fami- 
lies having a higher birthrate than those who did not suffer 
a drop in income.” They conclude that a high birthrate 
during the depression prevailed in families who “could 
least afford, from any point of view, to assume this added 
responsibility.” Here, certainly, is a challenge to construc- 
tive social action. 


Psssine mention should be made of eugenic as well as 
medical and economic indications. A woman who has 
had one or more mentally defective children, or who is 
herself defective or deranged, or whose husband is defec- 
tive or deranged, or whose immediate siblings or parents 
are clearly defective should be referred for contraceptive 
instruction. It is hardly pertinent to stress the limitations of 
our knowledge of heredity. In any crisis we have to act 


according to the best information we have, and even most — 


conservative authorities now agree that we have to act in 
the most striking cases. } 

In 1927, when, as a fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, I was investigating birth-control clinics in England, 
I was impressed with the case of a woman who came to 
one clinic. Her husband had been committed to an institu- 
tion for the insane. He was paroled for two weeks annually. 
After each parole the wife became pregnant. This happened 
for eight consecutive years. This case, of course, is unusual, 
but hundreds less extreme. could be cited. 

Unwanted pregnancies often result in abortion, and there 
can be no doubt that the democratization of contraceptive 
information will do much to reduce the abortion rate, now 
altogether too high in the United States. Women resort to 
abortion chiefly because reliable contraception is not avail- 
able to them. Clinical records both in England and in the 
United States show conclusively that, of the women coming 
to the clinic for the first time, those had had the highest 
number of criminal abortions who had experienced the 
largest number of pregnancies -and the shortest interval 
between births. That contraception will reduce the fre- 
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quency of abortion is a scientifically demonstrated fact. 

Much confusion seems to exist in the minds of many 
people regarding effectiveness of modern clinical methods 
of birth control. These clinical methods are now well-tried 
and established; there is more experiment with chemicals. 
Probably in the United States alone we have had experience 
with more than 100,000 cases in more than 150 clinics. In her 
recent important book, Birth Control in Practice (Robert 
McBride,) Dr. Marie Kopp concludes that in nearly 6000 
cases studied at the Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau 
in New York City, the methods recommended, when used 
as instructed, were 93 percent effective. A recent study of 
contraceptive methods made by Dr. Regina Stix for the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, proves that pregnancies were 
reduced by three fourths when the clinical methods were 
followed. A number of studies, reported by Enid Charles in 
the Practice of Birth Control (Williams and Norgate,) 
show similar degrees of success ranging from 70 to 95 
percent. This is in great contrast to the high failure rate 
experienced with the use of so-called natural methods, about 
which there has been increasing publicity of late. 

Most of the women who come to the clinics for advice 
are there not because they are totally ignorant of contracep- 
tive techniques, but because they wish to learn a safe, harm- 
less, scientific method. I recently tabulated ten series of data 
on 24,901 cases showing the percentages of patients admit- 
ting the use of contraceptives prior to a clinical visit. The 

_ average for all series was 68 percent. There is reason to 
believe, however, that certain very low figures, collected 
years ago, are atypical, and the result of careless inquiries. 
If these are discarded, the average is nearer 90 percent. In 
one series it runs as high as 95 percent. The choice is not 
between birth control and no birth control; it is between 
amateur, unreliable, back-fence and drug-store advice and 
safe, harmless, scientific, medically-guided instruction. 

If it be objected that women who come to birth-control 


Richard Carlile, author of Every Woman's Book: or What Is Love, 
published in London in 1826, the first work in English to dis- 
cuss the medical, social and economic aspects of birth control 
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clinics are especially conscious of their problem, let us see 
the extent to which contraceptives are used by a representa- 
tive group of American women. Professor Raymond Pearl 
of Johns Hopkins University, one of our outstanding human 
biologists, recently made a study of nearly 5000 women in 
the obstetric wards in selected hospitals in large cities 
throughout the United States. The white women in this 
group who had experienced two or more pregnancies prac- 
tised contraception regularly or intermittently, as follows: 
38 percent of the very poor; 45 percent of the poor; 56 
percent of those in moderate circumstances; 80 percent of 
the well-to-do and rich. The average for all social classes 
was 50 percent. Among those who had only one child the 
percentages were considerably lower. 


jpene difference is a partial answer to those who would 
argue that people want contraception only to avoid the 
responsibilities of parenthood. A similar answer is to be 
found in the fact that clinic records for many thousands of 
women advised in birth-control clinics show that they have 
had an average of four pregnancies and have three living 
children. The average age of the clinic mothers is about 32, 
varying slightly in different series; these women have many 
years of possible reproductivity ahead of them. 

By a clever technique which cannot be detailed here, 
Professor Pearl showed that the white women in the group 
who practised contraception most intelligently and precise- 
ly, interrupting it only for planned and wanted pregnancies, 
reduced their potential pregnancy rate by about 57 percent. 
The women of the well-to-do and rich class reduced their 
rate by approximately 70 percent. In the light of this study 
and those mentioned above, it seems impossible to talk any 
longer of the ineffectiveness of contraception. Are not its 
effects on the birthrate a matter of common observation? 
This bogey of ineffectiveness is gradually being waylaid 
along with the contention, which has survived all too long, 
that modern contraceptives cause sterility. We now know, 
of course, that there is no justification for that allegation. 

If Professor Pearl’s records show that nearly half the poor 
in a supposedly representative American group use con- 
traception, why should we be concerned about providing 
contraceptive instruction? A study of these records makes 
clear that the use of modern, reliable, clinical methods is 
conspicuous by its absence. Reliance is placed mainly upon 
methods of much lower effectiveness, some of them injuri- 
ous. Professor Pearl’s figures corroborate other studies in 
showing that the better-to-do use contraception more, and, 
on the whole, use better methods than the poorer groups. 
One of the purposes of the birth-control movement is to see 
that knowledge of better methods is diffused to the lower 
social and economic classes. Their health and happiness 
deserve protection also. As Professor Pearl says: 


The general picture is of a state of affairs where a high pro- 
portion of the economically most fortunate classes are prac- 
ticing contraception with a relatively high degree of precision 
and intelligence, producing mainly only as many babies as they 
want and when they want them. On the other hand, the less 
and particularly the least fortunate economic classes . . . are to 
a much smaller extent making any attempt to practice contra- 
ception at all, and of those who are making the attempt the 
proportion who are doing so intelligently and precisely is also 
smaller. Our detailed records indicate clearly that this is due 
primarily to ignorance of contraceptive methods and technique, 
rather than to a desire to have large families. Hundreds and 
hundreds of the women in this sample who do not practice con- 
traception are pleading for infor- (Continued on page 205) 
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banking bill have once again aroused an inflation 

scare in the United States. The decision of the Supreme 
Court seems to me regrettable because it leaves open ques- 
tions as urgent as those it eliminates. Courts should make 
legal decisions, not political and economic ones. The ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court did not abide by this principle. 
Its decision has ruled invalid the abrogation of the gold 
clause as far as government obligations are concerned, but 
it has for the present deprived this decision of all practical 
significance, contending that nobody has been materially 
harmed by the abrogation of the gold clause. The purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is no doubt considerably higher to- 
day than at the time the liberty bonds were issued. There 
will be prolonged discussion as to whether it is the concern 
of the Supreme Court to permit monetary theories to deter- 
mine its decisions. Certainly it is hard to imagine that a 
decision of this kind would have been issued twenty years 
ago. The theories of the “commodity dollar” had to intrude 
into the sacred sphere of the Supreme Court to permit such 
a ruling. 

Have the Supreme Court and the American public fully 
realized what an immense responsibility the Court has thus 
assumed? If this decision is taken at its face value, it means 
no more nor less than that the Court appoints itself the 
final guardian of monetary stability. Should the purchasing 
power of the dollar fall below the level of those years when 
the liberty bonds were issued, the required proof that the 
bond-holders had suffered losses by the abrogation of the 
gold clause could easily be produced. Then the whole prob- 
lem of the gold clause could come up again. I am inclined 
to consider this the wisest design of the decision. This pos- 
sibility creates a strong and effective barrier against infla- 
tionist tendencies. But at the same time it imposes on the 
Court a responsibility which exceeds not only its proper 
function but the actual possibilities of any court in the 
world. As long as inflation is controlled, as long as it is an 
instrument of a deliberate policy, it seems to me that it is 
for Congress and the administration to decide upon its 
form and content, not the Court. However, should inflation 
one day get out of control, should it become an elemental 
force, whatever the original intention might have been, 
then inflation will not only shatter the foundations of the 
social and economic structure of the country, but also the 
very foundations of its legal and constitutional structure. 
Should the purchasing power of the dollar actually fall 
below the level of the time when the government gold 
bonds were issued, then the Supreme Court may reverse its 
decision of February 18, 1935, then the Court may try to 
restore the rights and protect the interests of the bond- 
holders; but it will be too late. In this situation, there will 
be no government agencies to execute the decision of the 
Court. It will fall into the void. Uncontrolled inflation, if 
once started, cannot be stopped even by a Su- 
preme Court decision. It is no longer a legal and 
constitutional problem. That is the immense 
danger involved in the apparently wise decision 
of the Court. 

Was it materially necessary to decide in this 
way? Would a different decision of the Court 


Ti gold-clause decision of the Supreme Court and the 


“The majority of the American people instinctively abhor 
inflation,’ 
tions which caused inflation in European countries prevail 
in America; it is hardly conceivable that they will arise 
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really have shaken the very heart of the New Deal,— 
Roosevelt’s monetary and budgetary policy? I doubt it. 
There is no question that restoration of the gold clause in 
private contracts was impossible. It comes very near to irre- 
sponsible adventure (unless it is dictated by sheer ignorance) 
to advocate the general return to the old gold parity. It was 
no exaggeration to qualify the eventual consequences of — 
such a policy as complete chaos: it would have meant the 
immediate breakdown of the entire price structure of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials with all its conse-— 
quences on security prices and the banking and credit or- 
ganization of the country; it would have thrown all world — 
markets, all foreign currencies into a turmoil of unprece- 
dented violence. I do not believe any government in the 
world would have been strong enough to stand it. But on 
this point there was no dissension at all within the Court. 


pe dissension came only on the problem of government 
obligations; here to uphold the government was not 
economically necessary. The restoration of the gold clause 
in government bonds would not have destroyed the budget, 
and it would have strengthened both national and interna- 
tional confidence in the New Deal. There are many, I 
know, who would point to the many billions of dollars 
increase in the national debt with the restoration of the gold — 
clause, but this argument, while correct, misses the point. 
The only question that really matters is the cost of the an- 
nual service of the debt, which is to be permanently cov- — 
ered by the regular budget. Well, restoration of the full 
gold payment on the entire government debt carrying the 
gold clause would have imposed on the budget an addi- — 
tional burden of a few hundred million dollars (if you de- 
duct the increased tax return out of an increased interest 
income, even without possible additional tax legislation.) — 
Certainly not an overwhelming problem within the frame 
of an $8% billion budget. It would have been a price fairly 
worth paying for engendering one of the most desirable 
and strongest incitements to a lasting recovery: the utmost 
strength of government credit, the basic condition of a 
working capitalist system. 4 
Only the lapse of time will make the world aware of how 
much harm has been done by loss of belief in the pledged 
word, considered sacred in the flourishing decades before 
the Great War. I write these lines in London, in an uneasy 
atmosphere created by a break of long-sustained confi- 
dence; suddenly everybody seems to recognize how artificial 
are the foundations of a recovery not based on a stabilized 
currency. For years England and the whole world with it 
had been willing to believe in the natural and unshakable 
strength of the pound sterling, And suddenly a few minor 
accidents, political and financial difficulties, seemed suff- 
cient to dispel this belief over night. The pride of England, 
the strength of the giltedged (Continued on page 199) 
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OST discussions of the democratic problem proceed 
upon the assumption that its ideals have been 
achieved at least by Anglo-American civilization; 

and the inference is widely drawn that all that remains 
_ is to safeguard the clear benefits it confers. It cannot be too 
thoroughly insisted that the assumption is meaningless until 
we have defined our terms. If by “democracy” we mean the 
special combination of universal suffrage and economic oli- 
garchy that is characteristic of the United States and Great 
Britain, it is now historically clear that this was no more 
than the political expression of the liberal phase of capitalism, 
due to the fact that its power to expand was still increasing. 
That power to expand involved certain great benefits. It 
gave security to the owners of the instruments of produc- 
tion. From security were born a tolerance of dissident 
opinion, a willingness to abide by the results of electoral 
decisions, a sympathy, within fairly well-defined limits, with 
social and economic experiment, all of which led to im- 
mense human gains. From the fact that capitalism was in 
its phase of expansion, came the conference of important 
economic concessions to the multitude, wide opportunity 
for the talented to make a career, considerable generosity 
upon the part of the rich, all of which have had profound 
social consequences. 

But capitalism has now passed into its period of contrac- 
tion. With its coming, the security has gone, and with it 
the liberal temper by which it was distinguished. With the 
period of contraction has come also the ending of the age 
of concessions and their accompaniments. Since a society 
built upon universal suffrage seeks always a constant addi- 
tion to material welfare, the age of capitalist democracy 
necessarily brings out the contradiction between its eco- 
nomic and political forms. There is no way of solving the 
contradiction short of altering the class-relations of the 
society. It is necessary either for the instruments of produc- 

tion to be owned for the general benefit, or for the basis of 

the society as a political democracy to be altered so as to 
preserve the economic privileges of those who own those 
instruments as a source of private profit to themselves. In 
the past, so fundamental a change as this has never been 
accomplished save by violent revolution. This has always 
meant the end of security; and when security goes, there 
go with it all those habits of tolerance and experimentalism 
which make possible an epoch of ordered and rational 
progress. 

In these circumstances, the outlook for our generation is 
a bleak one. No one who analyzes the Russian Revolution, 
the fascist movements in Italy, Germany and Austria, the 
significance of the counter-revolution in Spain, can fail to 
see that the growing challenge to capitalism has resulted 
in a critical epoch alike in character to that 
which accompanied the breakdown of feudalism. 
Those who, like Walter Lippmann, take com- 
fort in the fact that crisis has not yet attacked 
those societies which, like the United States and 
Great Britain, have a more firmly-rooted tradi- 
tion than others of political democracy, merely 
conveniently close their eyes to the fact that a 
chain invariably breaks at its weakest links. The 
same tendencies which have caused the break- 


down of political democracy in other countries are at work 
in them also. They are, partly because they are richer, partly 
because the habits of democratic constitutionalism are 
stronger in them, better able to stand the strain of crisis 
than other societies. But, in the long run, there is no a priori 
reason to suppose that their history will be different unless 
there is such a revival of capitalist well-being as will enable 
them rapidly, and on a large scale, to resume the policy of 
concessions which can alone maintain political democracy. 
On the facts we have, there is no reason, either, to look 
for the coming, in any short period of such a revival. Even 
the audacious experimentalism of Mr. Roosevelt has not 
seriously altered for the better the contours of the economic 
scene. 


N this basis, the expectation of a revolutionary epoch 

seems to be the shape our time is destined to take. 
Capitalism in decline, like feudalism in decline, seems to 
me to involve both foreign and domestic conflict. Yet I 
think, also, within those large outlines of our probable 
future, the long experience of political democracy is not 
unlikely to be without its results in those societies which 
have enjoyed its benefits. What are these? 


I. In successful political democracies there is a higher stand- 
ard of life for the masses. To safeguard this as far as possible 
is widely accepted as a necessary state function. This means a 
much greater willingness in political democracies to attempt 
experiments, social insurance, for example, to this end. All such 
experiments are a safeguard against the emergence of a revolu- 
tionary temper. 

2. In successful political democracies, the desire for com- 
promise is widely diffused. The abyss between government and 
subjects becomes only slowly deep. Great reforms, therefore, 
can be there undertaken with an expectation that they will 
maintain an atmosphere of good-will in a fashion that is not 
possible under alternative systems. 

3. In successful political democracies the critical temper is 
deeply rooted in the population. Men are accustomed to attack 
their rulers, their rulers are accustomed to the expectation of 
this attack. An attempt at suppression, therefore, of a far- 
reaching kind is much more likely to be widely resented than 
it is elsewhere. 

4. In successful political democracies, for a similar reason, the 
part played by consent in the processes of state is more real and 
more profound than elsewhere. Men who are accustomed to a 
high degree of self-government will neither part with it lightly, 
nor surrender it for long; in the first case the cause of parting 
with it must break most of the wonted habits of the popula- 
tion; and, in the second, the dictatorship which ensues must 
become rapidly and more than superficially popular, if it is 
to endure for any space of time. But this is to say that it must 
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“I expect to see the slow erosion of political democracy in 
all capitalist states in the next two generations,” declares 
this distinguished English publicist. In this challenging 
article"he points out what there is of strength and value in 
the democratic concept, calling on all who retain their faith 
in it to work toward building a new and satisfying democracy 
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be economically successful; and the opposition it will encounter 
in a society accustomed to democratic habits makes success of 
this kind extremely problematic. The dictatorships of Europe 
have all owed their success to the fact that they have been 
established over peoples either schooled over centuries to un- 
thinking obedience or either only recently trained in the experi- 
ence of political democracy. 


5. In successful political democracies there is always a large 
“middle” opinion to which a high degree of deference must 
be paid by any government. It is an opinion which dislikes 
extremes. It is an opinion, also, which is prepared to pay a 
high price for compromise and is unlikely, except under deep 
provocation, to support any party which proposes to desert 
well-settled habits of decision. 


6. In successful political democracies there is usually a pro- 
found tradition of local self-government. This makes the cen- 
tralization that dictatorship involves psychologically umattrac- 
tive. It commits the dictators to a gamble in the exercise of 
power which, once more, only successful economic experiment 
would be likely to make enduring. 


7. It is important, in our immediate circumstances, that the 
political democracies of our time emerged successfully from 
the Great War. Their psychology, therefore, is largely free from 
the bitterness with which other societies have looked upon gov- 
ernments either directly responsible for defeat or associated 
with the acceptance of the humiliations which peace has in- 
volved after defeat. It is clear that this mood was largely re- 
sponsible for the success of Hitler. His dictatorship is, in a 
high degree, the expression of a national “inferiority complex.” 
So, also, the vote in the Saar is the attempt by its citizens. to 
defeat the France which humiliated them at Versailles and in 
the post-war years. From this psychology the successful political 
democracies are generally free. 


8. In the United States (though not in England) the success 
of political democracy has imprinted deeply upon the popula- 
tion the anarchic habits of a frontier civilization. That is, in a 
real way, a safeguard of democracy. For it means that it is 
extraordinarily difficult to impose upon such a population the 
discipline and the uniformity a dictatorship requires. Only a 
long period of distress which broke the spirit of America would 
offer a dictatorship the temper of acquiescence it requires to 
be successful. 


9. In successful political democracies, further, it is difficult 
for a government to proceed by discretion rather than by rule. 
This is especially the case in Great Britain with a tradition of 
two and a half centuries the other way. To break such a tradi- 
tion requires events so profound that the persons making the 
attempt must have an insight into grievance and a skill in 
strategy of a kind almost miraculous in nature. 


10. The time-factor is a thing to which in these matters too 
little attention has been given. At some period, a dictatorship 
always needs to find a method of building its institutions upon 
the basis of consent; otherwise it has no means of providing 
for its own continuity. It is clear enough that both Mussolini 
and Hitler have failed in this so far. It is clear, also, that this 
is a problem no political democracy has to face. The thesis 
of a dictatorship like that of Mussolini or Hitler is the indis- 
pensability of a person. Political democracy is free from the 
need to depend upon so dangerous a thesis. 


11. In all dictatorships, however skilfully the appearance 
may be masked, the pivot of its life is the army; and, in a 
great state, this means, sooner or later, foreign adventure in 
which defeat is fatal to the dictator. Hitler has to dream of 
territorial aggrandizement in the East, Mussolini of an African 
empire, Horthy of Hungarian irredentism, Pilsudski of the 
Ukraine. In a successful political democracy, this need is absent; 
the army does not dominate civil life. It only becomes im- 
portant as the contraction of capitalism weakens the security 
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of political democracy and leads to that economic imperialism 
which is an attempt, like that of dictators, to compensate for 
domestic failure by the military domination of foreign markets. 


12. One psychological feature of democratic societies con- 
trasts vividly with that of dictatorial societies. Their life is one 
of normal routine. The average citizen knows, in a broad way, 
what he can expect from the morrow. There is no feverish 
excitement to bring the poison of uncertainty and, therefore, 
of insecurity, into his habits. A dictatorship, on the other hand, 
lives by the excitements it can engender. It must be dramatic, 
sudden, awe-inspiring, suspicious, by its very nature. Hitler 
has brought fear, hatred, envy, doubt, into millions of lives. 
The very foundations of a non-democratic régime are thus 
pathological in that they deprive average human nature of 
access to normality. This is never a condition which can long 
be maintained. 


13. It is inherent in the notion of a successful political 
democracy that it does not drive opposition underground. 
Under a dictatorship, all criticism is suppressed; and organized 
criticism which looks to action is compelled to assume con- 
spiratorial form. While, therefore, in a successful political 
democracy experience unfavorable to the government may not 
only become articulate, but, further, may profoundly influence 
its policy, in a dictatorship such experience either fails to make 
itself heard or is deliberately ignored. In the long run, this 
always means that the opponents of the dictator must look 
to violent revolution as the only road to power left open to 
them. On any showing, and especially in our own time, the 
price of this is certain to be high; and the knowledge of its 
prospect is itself a barrier against the chance of turning the 
régime from a basis of coercion to one of consent. 


Oy this analysis, the advantage to any society which is 
democratic in political form seems to me clear. No 
other political system offers the same prospect of rational 
solutions to its political problems or the same opportunity 
of those successful compromises which enable wide adjust- 
ments to be made on terms which do not outrage the parties 
to them. 

That is not to say that the advantage will be appreciated. 
The inescapable basis of any capitalist society is its division 
into classes. In an epoch of contraction the owning class 
thinks only of its declining profits; and the class which 
lives by the sale of its labor necessarily thinks either of 
unemployment or of declining wage-standards or insecurity. 
Men think differently who live differently; and in epochs 
of this kind the postulates upon which they approach the 
supreme question of distribution are so different as rarely 
to be capable of effective compromise. In these circum- 
stances there is always danger that classes may drift further 
apart. This leads to an exacerbation of temper, and the 
owning class is then tempted to use the power of the state 
to enforce its views. This happened in the San Francisco 
general strike. To capitalists, of course, it is called the 
preservation of law and order. To labor, however, it is 
bound to appear as proof that a supposedly impartial justice 
is, in fact, always a weapon in the hands of capitalists at 
every critical moment. 

The truth is that the essence of any state is necessarily 
supreme coercive power which lies at the service of those 
who own the instruments of production in a given society. 
At bottom, the fact that this society is politically democratic 
does not make any difference to the consequences of this 
principle. No doubt it renders the emergence of a dictator- 
ship more difficult than it is under other forms of govern- 
ment. But this merely postpones, (Continued on page 204) 
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John Brashear 


TILL another Pittsburgher, still another life, still another 
way of life. 


This year, 1894, John Brashear completed the spectograph for 
Lick Observatory. 


“Tt is doubtful whether any other ever contained prisms more 
rfect,” says Scaife. “It . . . rendered possible a new and reyo- 
: y P 

lutionary attack on the stars.” 


Brashear had grown up in the mill valleys and when he was old 
enough he got a job in the mills, like the other boys. 


He used to sit on the hill at night, looking at the stars for 
hours. He liked the goblin forges along the river, but the stars 
fascinated him. 


When he married he built his house with his own hands, and 


cut a hole in the roof for a telescope. 


He began to use his spare time making lenses for telescopes, 
and his wife helped him. She tended the fires while he was at 
the mills, and towards evening saw that everything was ready. 
She watched for him coming up the hill, and they had supper 
and afterwards went to work on the lenses. 


“Phoebe never fails me,” he used to say. It was that kind of 
marriage. 


There was a moment when he thought it might be better to be 
a preacher than to make lenses. The minister was to be away 
one Sunday, and Brashear was asked to take the pulpit. He 
spoke on the first four verses of Genesis, viewing creation from 
the scientific side. The minister as it happened had not gone 
away after all; he was there, and heard what Brashear said. 
When the service was over, he said to the young man: “Your 

talk was interesting, but I do not think a knowledge of creation 
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is necessary to the believer or the seeker after truth; for the 
Bible teaches us, if we believe, we shall be saved, and if we 
believe not, we shall be damned, and this is the sum and sub- 
stance of the whole matter.” 


“One of the most painful episodes of my life,” said Brashear 
long after. “Those cruel words still ring in my ears.” 


Phoebe and he went back to making lenses so people could see 
the stars better. 


Now and then there is a man who can stand before the stars 
as he stands before his family or his fellow men or his enemies, 
with the circle of his integrity drawn, and all his ghosts inside 
him, working for him and not against him. 


Brashear’s lenses went all over the world, and they were always 
better than was expected. 


It is not easy to make a fine lens. The trouble is to obtain discs 
of the requisite size, free from striae, from inequalities of the 
density specified, from hygroscopic and other defects—some of 
which can only be discovered after the glass is polished. 


In 1915 he wrote to a friend: “. . . one of the things that has 
brought much happiness to me is that I have been able to carry 
out my life-long design to have a department of astronomy free 
to the people... .” 


When he died he left a note: “If my dear friend of many years, 
Dr. A. J. Bonsall, who conducted the services of my dear com- 
panion, will also conduct the services at my obsequies, I will 
be very content, for he knows I have no love for those services 
in which the Great Creator is mentioned as a god of ven- 


5 
eanee tare. 


It is not easy to make a fine lens. It took Brashear himself sev- 
enteen years to make the 30-inch object glass for the Thaw 
Memorial. 
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He lies with his wife in the New Allegheny Observatory, with 
an epitaph they had agreed on together: 


Phoebe S. Brashear 1843-1910 


We have loved the stars too fondly 
To be fearful of the night 


John A. Brashear 1840-1920 
Frick was sure God was with him. 


So was Berkmann. 
Reality almost gave Carnegie a neurosis. 


Carnegie at thirty-three saw that the amassing of money was 
bad for a man. But he could not stop amassing it. He spent time 
working out a gospel of wealth to justify himself. 


Brashear walked through Pittsburgh like a visitor from the 
Islands of the Blest. 


Maybe Brashear had a sixth sense, maybe he was reborn. 


Some people are not afraid things can overpower them. Some 
people can accept things without forcing their will upon them. 


Could you imagine Brashear thinking that God was on his side? 
About as far as you could go would be that he hoped he was 
on God’s side. 


Maybe if we keep on knifing one another we will get sick of it 
finally. When a man sickens of violence and self-assertion, 
sometimes a spirit flows into him the way the ocean flows into 
an inlet. 


(as looks into the great vault above, at midnight, 
and sees the stars—recognizes some, notes that as 
ever 
they follow their orbits; that Law rules their bright travels. 

e gazes 

into the midnight of a fellow human being, and sees the 
stars, or does not see the stars, 

or sees them strayed from their orbits: and has the same 
sensation of Law, 

and a more intimate and terrible knowledge of its beauty, 
because of the changes 

and the destructions in a human being who will not or 

can not or dare not 

abide by the Law of his nature and the law of the species. 

"| love to love, and loving to love search something to 
OVEsiea 

In St. Augustine the needle quivered there most of the 
time, as it does in us. 

St. Augustine found something to love, and so may we. 

And there is Handel's aria, “When Thou appearest, all 
will be restored to mel!" 


The Portent 1901 


EN in action are the poet’s proper theme; statistics are 
the footprints of men in action, “thick statistical volumes, 
the modern tragic dramas.” 


1865 Kloman Phipps Capital $150,000 
1873 Carnegie McCandless Co. i 700,000 
1874 Edgar Thomson Steel Co. - 1,000,000 
1881 Carnegie Bros. & Co. A 5,000,000 
1892 Carnegie Steel Co., Ltd. x 25,000,000 
1901 United States Steel Corporation 3 1,403,000,000 


And so Carnegie retired from business with four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. March twelfth he wrote from New York: “I make 
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this first use of surplus wealth, four millions of first mortgage 
bonds . . . as an acknowledgment of the deep debt which I 
owe the workmen who have contributed so greatly to my 
SUCCESS te a = 

And Harry F. Rose, roller; 

John Bell, Jr., blacksmith; 

J. A. Horton, timekeeper; 

Walter Grieg, foreman; 

Harry Cusack, yardmaster, wrote back to Carnegie from 
Munhall, Pa..—“. . . of the many channels through which you 
have sought to do good, we believe that the Andrew Carnegie 
Relief Fund stands first. We have personal knowledge of cares 
lightened and of hope and strength renewed in homes where 
human prospects seemed dark and discouraging. . . . Respect- 
fullys “ben 


Carnegie kept on giving away his money as fast as he could. 


Of another minor gift, half a million sterling in bonds bearing 
5 percent, he wrote: “It seems poetic justice that the grandson 
of Thomas Morrison, radical leader in his day . . . that above 
all the son of my sainted father and my most heroic mother, 
should arise and dispossess the lairds, should become the agent 
for conveying the glen and the park to the people of Dunferm- 
line forever . . . to bring into the monotonous lives of the toil- 
ing masses of Dunfermline more of sweetness and light, to give 
to them, especially to the young, some charm, some happiness, 
some elevating conditions of life, which residence elsewhere 
would have denied... .” 


Residence in Homestead, for example. And yet this was no 
ordinary man, this Carnegie. 


No one is ordinary who tries to get beyond a selfish joy in his 
power to a conscious use of it. 


And in The Gospel, written to quiet the inward doubt, he 
continues: “When visiting the Sioux, I was led to the wigwam 
of their chief. It was like the others in external appearance, 
and even within the difference was trifling. The contrast be- 
tween the palace of the millionaire and the cottage of the 


laborer with us today, measures the change which has come’ 


with civilization . . . a change not to be deplored, but welcomed 
as highly beneficial. .. . The problem of our age is the problem 
of the proper administration of wealth, that the ties of brother- 


hood may still bind together the rich and the poor in harmon- 


ious relationship. . . . It is the duty of the millionaire to increase 
his revenues. . . . The struggle for more is completely freed 
from selfishness or ambitious taint and becomes a noble pursuit 
ae ts ns labors not for self, but for others; not to hoard, but to 
spend. ee 


That is, you take money from people and then give it back to 
them, and call it a life. 


Whether you benefit others by being generous is a question. It 
is no question that you benefit yourself and owe others gratitude 
for the chance of self-improvement. 


No doubt eternity demands full restitution, and Carnegie 
knew it. 


Some natures cannot force the tire to submit to the hub in a 
single lifetime. No doubt we all need more than one lifetime. 


When he died at Lenox in 1919, Carnegie had succeeded in 
giving away $350,695,650.10 of the four hundred million. He 
had his epitaph ready: “Here lies a man who knew how to 
enlist in his services better men than himself.” In the end his 


answer to the arch-question of the age was no answer, was only 


fooling. 
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Some people read about Carnegie and called him a great man. 
Others read about Carnegie and became frantic. 


He was even summoned before a congressional committee and 
asked whether his enormous gifts did not endanger democratic 
institutions. 


Some people became anarchists reading about Carnegie. 


Others saw him as a portent. They went back and read our 
history to find out how he fitted into it. 


Our history is in three stages. Alexis de Tocqueville described 
the first stage when he told about staying overnight in 1838 at 
the home of a planter in western Pennsylvania: “In democratic 
countries, the majority of the people do not clearly see what 
they have to gain by a revolution, but they continually and in 
a thousand ways feel what they might lose by one. . . . In no 
country is the love of property more active and more anxious 
than in the United States... .” 


Lincoln described the second stage in 1864: “As a result of the 
war, corporations have been enthroned and an era of corrup- 
tion in high places will follow and the money power of the 
country will endeavor to prolong its reign .. . until all wealth 
is aggregated in a few hands and the republic is destroyed. I 
feel more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever before, 
even in the midst of war.” 


The third stage still continues. 


Judge Grosscup described it in McClure’s Magazine in 1905: 
“The soul of republican America is the opportunity and en- 
couragement given to each to build up, by his own efforts, and 
for himself and those dependent on him, some measure of 
dominion and independence all his own. . . . In (those words) 
is comprised the civil history of the Anglo-Saxon race. ... The 
loss that republican America now confronts is the loss of indi- 
vidual hope and prospect. . . .” 


The Judge said we had better find a way to, make this new 
form of property called corporations, a “workable agent for 
putting the people back into the proprietorship of the country’s 
industries.” He called this next step “re-people-izing industry.” 
1901 United States Steel Corporation Capital $1,403,450,000 
Which monster growth, along with others like it, did not go 
unmarked but was observed narrowly by thousands the world 
over. Monster growths of business, tremendous and terrible 
music in the newspapers, in the thoughts of men. 


OME men, driven by a haste cosmic and inhuman, 
built furiously, like titans or like idiots, a new world. 


Sometimes a man thinks he is doing something for himself 
when the morning stars know better. 


But no longer (if ever the heart believed it) 

can the Napoleon-man be thought the great man. 
Our memories, although sown of blood and death, 
are humid with the roots of a fresh life. 

The marrow of the race remains as always: 

it shapes its thought, disseminates its meaning 
wherever the sun goes, lends magnetism 

to those who show how impermissible 

the ego is, bent upon ego-business. 

Henceforth we search success elsewhere, the life-thought 
living us as it may: the ego-roles 

are there to play, but who will care to play them 
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when roles more virile, shrewder purposes 
to give one's life to, open up about us— 
novel, more hazardous, more interesting, 
employing all of a man, making him more 
the man? 

It grows too clear how ego-life 
destroys its pattern; understanding this, 
delight throbs in our blood, and in the mind 
a new hope blooms, up from the ageless marrow 
which rules our life and which we cannot rule. 


The great man of the future fights for life 
on the widest fronts we know, the front of the inward, 
the front of the outward. 

The great man fights 
for his life and for ours, and for the health 
of the relationships of men. 

He knows 
that what goes to and fro between the stars, 
between the sea and land, goes to and fro 
between himself and all. 

He tries to blaze 
the trail for us to follow, by accepting 
the human ties of his life—and out of love, 
not fear or duty: the pathway of the future 
is the path of interweaving thus accepted: 
he feels the mysterious urging of his marrow 
and he obeys, because he is the great man. 


Westinghouse 


HEN a young fellow George Westinghouse was on a 

train held up near Albany because the last two cars of the 
train ahead of it had jumped the tracks, and he watched the 
wrecking crew pry each car back inch by inch till it could be 
jacked up on the rail; and he thought it was so slow, such a lot 
of work. He saw an easier way to do it, and he made a car- 
replacer and patented it and started selling it to the railroads. 


One day while traveling selling his car-replacer he found a seat 
next to a girl and began talking with her, and she told him her 
name was Margaret Walker, and he asked her whether he 
might come to Kingston and call on her. She hesitated, and he 
took out his notebook and wrote the names and addresses of 
people in Kingston who knew his family; and as soon as he 
reached Schenectady he asked his preacher to write a letter to 
Miss Walker about him. At supper that evening he told his 
parents he had met the girl he wanted to marry; a few months 
later he married her. 


One day he was going to Troy and the train stopped out in the 
country and he got off to see what was wrong. Two freight 
trains had run into each other; no one was hurt but it was 
unsightly, boxes all over the fields. Yet the day was clear and 
the track straight, and there was no reason for it, and he 
thought about the uselessness of it. Somebody said, “They tried 
to stop; they saw each other, but you can’t stop a freight train 
in a minute.” “Why can’t you?” asked Westinghouse. 


He happened to read in a magazine how they bored the Mont 
Cenis tunnel. Compressed air ought to stop a train quick, he 
told himself. He went to Pittsburgh, but even in Pittsburgh 
nobody believed you could carry compressed air under a train 
and set the brakes with it on the last car. Nobody except a 
young fellow named Baggaley whom he had stopped on the 
street for directions, a few minutes after leaving the station. He 
and Baggaley made friends; and when after six months of 
skeptical railroad officials, he persuaded the Panhandle to lend 
him an engine and four cars, it was Baggaley helped him find 
the money to equip the train with the new brakes. 
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Westinghouse and Baggaley were sure the brakes would work, 
but the invited officials didn’t know. The train left Pittsburgh 
station, ran through the Grant Hill tunnel and came to the 
surface crossing at Fourth Avenue, and there in the middle of 
the tracks was a teamster and his balking horses. The train was 
going thirty miles an hour and Tate, the engineer, decided this 
was as good a time as any to try out the new brakes, and 
slammed them on. The officials were shaken up and frightened, 
but the brakes saved the teamster and his horses. 


After that Westinghouse was busy selling his brakes all over 
the country and in Europe, and he made money and built 
plants. 


He went on noticing people the way he had noticed Margaret 
Walker and Baggaley, and went on noticing things that hap- 
pened, like the freight wrecks, and having ideas and inventing 
inventions; and he began to experiment with gas, and one day 
he said to his wife, “This won’t be as much fun as working 
out the model for the air brake because I can’t very well do it 
at home.” And she said, “I think you can do it at home. I like 
to have you around the house, George.” So he put up a derrick 
on the lawn of his place on Penn Avenue, and began to bore, 
and when the drill reached the gas field there was an explosion, 
and the oil and sand and mud wiped out the flower beds. But 
Mrs. Westinghouse didn’t care, she was so much interested in 
George and his ideas about gas. 


Mrs. Westinghouse had ideas herself. Later on when her hus- 
band began experimenting with electricity and went into battle 
with Edison, supporting the alternating current against the 
direct current, she decided to light their summer home at Len- 
ox with diffused electric lighting. He thought her idea pre- 
mature, but to her it seemed practicable; and she was right— 
twenty years later illuminating engineers were still coming to 
Lenox to see how she had done such a job that not a single 
light-bulb in the house could distress anyone. 


There had been a bad time in one of the insurance companies, 
and the directors resigned. T. F. Ryan tried to save what he 
could for the widows and orphans; but before he bought con- 
trol he had to be sure of a board of three prominent honest 
men everybody knew were honest, and he decided on Grover 
Cleveland and Morgan O’Brien and George Westinghouse. 
Westinghouse was busier than usual at the moment, but he 
and his wife thought he couldn’t refuse anyone the use of his 
honesty; and so he went along with Cleveland and O’Brien and 
T. F. Ryan, and it ended well for the widows and orphans. 


Westinghouse himself had had money trouble in 1892 and cer- 
tain Pittsburgh bankers were eager to help him if he would 
allow them to put in a “manager”; but he couldn’t see why 
they should put in a “manager,” and said no, and went to New 
York and got the money he needed from Belmont. But in Octo- 
ber 1907 he had extremely bad money trouble; it was incon- 
venient because he was working on the idea of a turbine, and 
had almost got his finger on it. This time Wall Street would not 
help him. Some say the Pittsburgh bankers had told Wall Street 
to keep out of Pittsburgh; anyway, this time he was forced to 
apply to the local bankers, and again they were eager to help 
him if he would allow them to put in a “manager”; and he had 
to say yes. 


So the Pittsburgh bankers seized the company he had spent his 
life in building up, but the day he failed Westinghouse said, 
“The company is doing more business than ever before. It will 
come out all right in the end. This is not pleasant, but it’s only 
a part of our day’s work.” 


The same afternoon he said to McFarland, “By the way, I have 
an idea for that turbine which will make a sensation.” 
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Certain men know when to stop being personal, when to be- 
come impersonal. A man himself ought to amount to more 
than anything he does. 


Some Pittsburghers thought that what Westinghouse said the 
day he failed was more important than any of his inventions 
to make people safe and comfortable. 


Duse Dies in Pittsburgh 


yar the world war there was another steel strike, larger 
than Homestead, and again the strikers lost. And there 
were strikes over the country like lightning round the ehtire 
horizon; and the President tried to find out why, and his com- 
mittee made a report to him. 


It seemed to many Americans that all the problems the com- 
mittee reported to him were capable of solution. 


At least, if we could learn to go outside ourselves to befriend 
the leper and then go inside ourselves to befriend the leper, the 
leper being the same leper. 


And the secretary of labor came to Pittsburgh and said, “Every 
man is entitled to the full social value of what his labor pro- 
duces, of course; but before you put your fine-spun theory into 
practical operation it would be necessary to devise a method of 
computation. ... The only method we have yet devised is the 
method we are using, competition. .. .” 


And Bishop Lawrence said to the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
“The Church has not the spirit of Christ if it does not touch 
these problems. . . .” 


And before he died Franklin K. Lane wrote to a friend, “I 
deal all day with hard questions of economics, so that I am 
nothing of a preacher; but I know there will never come any- 
thing like peace or serenity by a mere distribution of wealth, 
although that distribution is necessary and must come. . . .” 


And Lenin died. 
And thirteen days later Woodrow Wilson died. 


And many people grieved, because Lenin and Wilson, each in 


his way, had been working at new methods of computation. 


3 UT what grieved me more, 

because it implied a still different system of compu- 
tation 

(true, the need of the disappearance of the individual 

has come upon us—but never of the individual soul,) 

was that Duse came to Pittsburgh and died there. 


The divine Duse. An old woman then, 
but still the most shining woman in the world. 


They kept her alive with oxygen in other cities 

so she might die in Pittsburgh. Death 

had something in mind; brought her the long leagues from 
Italy 

so she might die in my city. 

She wouldn't stop in Indianapolis; : 

said she had heard that "Spittsburgh" was a nice city, 

insisted on going through to Spitsburgh, 

died there, crying for the boat to take her home. 


Duse who, in the agony of the war, 
said she would never again play any parts 
but those of mothers. 


The mothers, only the mothers. 
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By John Kane 


VIEW FROM 
MY WINDOW 


T was then she became the divine Duse. 
She had acted the passions. She knew how they can destroy 
the soul of a person and the soul of a world, and she saw that 
the nations of the earth had reached their black hour. 


It was then she became the divine Duse, rose before the nations 
and showed them the only way out of blackness, became the 
mothers, left passion behind and lived only for what cherishes. 


In the center of the stage of the world, closing the ring of her 
thought and feeling, she held aloft the beauty of human life 
as in a golden cup, and not a drop of it could leak away— 


abandoned passion and went forward into what cherishes— 
became the grail— 


shone forth like a mysterious aureole over the swamps of my 
city, the swamps of my world, for a moment. 


“| AM nothing of a preacher, but I know there will never 


come anything like peace or serenity by a mere distribution 
of wealth.” 


And the mistake of us who are ardent, is not to see that a sys- 
tem is worth only what the individuals in it are worth, and 
individuals who have not left passion behind and gone forward 
= what cherishes, are not worth as much now as they may 
be later. 


May it grow, this nation of ours, this Tree of our life, out 
of our own entrails— 

away from envy of the better man, 

away from dreams of class, of personal power, 

of personal revenge. 


To give, to give all, to give all voluntarily: 

may it grow from a faith in the usefulness of sacrifice, 
in a heaven-born love of one’s fellows 

and one’s native landscape. 


Authorities: The gece 's Survey, Berkmann’s Prison Memoirs, Carnegie’s 

ospel of Wealth, Harvey's Life of 1 Frick, 
upp’s Geo: Te Weegee: Proceedings of the Academy of Political Sci- 
nee, Vol. No. Scaife, Life & Letters of John A. Brashear, Social 
rogress: A Handbook of the Liberal Movement, Winkler’s Incredible Car- 
egie, The Letters of Franklin K. Lane, O’Connor’s Mellon’s Millions. 
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Epilogue 


MM. Pittsburgh is all these people, and more as well; 
my Pittsburgh is more than | can ever say— 
the people, and the buildings, and the streets 

in which | live my life; the loneliness 

of heart and body ey the mind's confusion; 
the evening pools of light in living-rooms; 

the conversation, the strange flow of words, 

the inward hesitations and delays, 

the phantom steel mills cians in these words, 
phantom statistics—all reality 

become abstract unless | see revealed 

some human destiny in particular, 

how such a one is, or is not, defended 

against the outward by something in his spirit: 
phantoms again, the phantoms of the spirit 
against the world's. 

And so, if someone plays 
the violin, or sings a song (of Brahms, say— 
Love Is Forever, say) 
the Pittsburgh vistas change to farther vistas, 
the personal conflicts to much mightier conflicts, 
and God still lives and therefore we can live, 
and can continue, each of us in his way, 
the business of self-shaping; can continue 
the search for water, which explorers know, 
being now ourselves explorers and the world 
living within us even more than round us. 

Our human speech is merely reticence 
and each of us conceals the need of all, 
the universal secret, 

to see more clearly our full human stature, 
to feel our human. _sweetness, 

the harmony, the music, we might be. 
Water unquiet from the gusts that strike it, 
the outward grows disordered from the inward; 
this need of ours to grow into our future, 

to heal the wounds of living and of dying, 
how should we fail it? 

We shall not fail it: 
Can an oak be grown by the seventh day? 

The great new sun, the sun of our life together, 
is hardly yet at rising; we are men 
peering about us in the dark of dawn. 


ing Galloway 


GAom ANID THE MEN 


BY LOUIS STARK 


men eagerly intent on catching the words of the 

witness on the platform. The stubby fingers of the 
young workman clasp and unclasp as he strives to become 
articulate. His eyes wander to the heavy oak vaulted ceil- 
ing of this chamber in Detroit’s Masonic Temple—the Sis- 
tine Chapel—and then toward the three men who are 
questioning him in not unkindly fashion. 

In their pew-like seats the crowd of automobile workers 
are silent or at intervals they may murmur quietly as one 
of their fellows describes his experiences, which are so close 
to all of their lives. The heavy carpets of this large audi- 
torium soften the tread of newcomers who take their seats 
with something akin to awe and reverence. Here is some- 
thing that many of them may have dreamed of but never 
regarded as possible, a governmental inquiry into the prob- 
lem of regularizing employment and improving labor con- 
ditions in the automobile industry. On the platform, at two 
tables that form a sharp V are the investigators, Leon 
Henderson, director of the NRA Research and Planning 
Division, casual and informal, fatherly and encouraging; 
_his associate, Richard Lansburg, keen, technical minded, 
an analytic wizard when it comes to personal problems; 
Isidor Lubin rapid-fire interrogator, precise and orderly in 
his method of getting at the statistical phase of the problem 
at hand. 

For two days there is a procession of witnesses on and off 
the platform. Most of them are shy, for it is their first ap- 
pearance on a public platform. A few have addressed audi- 
ences of workingmen before—some in the professional 
capacity of labor leaders—and these show evidence of a 
platform manner. Simultaneously assistants of the govern- 
ment officials on the platform are presiding at more infor- 
mal “man to man” meetings in small rooms on the upper 
floors of the building. 

At the end of the week-end period two thick volumes of 
stenographic reports freeze the record of human experience 
in the automobile industry between blue-covered pages. In 
some thirteen other cities, during the days that follow, other 
agents of the investigators follow the same procedure, in 
Flint, Pontiac, Lansing, Cleveland, St. Louis, Buffalo. Soon 
two blue-covered volumes are supplemented by others. As 
the analysts pore over these typed pages there seem to open 
to them wide vistas of achievement and hope. From these 
pages there seem to crash forth the roar and clanging of the 
machine shops, the stamping of heavy automobile bodies, 
the scientific orderliness and uniformity of the assembly 
line and the end result, the magnificent achievement, an 
automobile rolling off the line under its own power gen- 
erated by the first measure of gasoline in its tank, to play 
its part in the conquest of time and space for the people of 


A HUSHED stillness pervades the mass of drab-clothed 


omething akin to 
espair. This is the 
rmy of the idle, the 


testimony which made the investigators conclude that the in- 
dustry “‘is socially inadequate to meet its responsibilities” 
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army of the “technologically unemployed.” These are men 
who are assured by economists that “in the long run” they 
will have jobs. But they reply that they must eat and feed 
and clothe their families “in the short run.” These are the 
men who, it seemed yesterday, or rather some few years 
ago, were assured of status, of decent wages, of a bright 
future, of the warmth and satisfactions of the family circle. 
These are the men whose economic future seemed guaran- 
teed for the years to come by this new industry, which in 
technical achievement probably eclipsed anything the world 
has ever seen. These were selected men, from Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Georgia and a score 
of states. Since the turn of the century they had descended 
on Detroit and its satellite cities, young, eager for adven- 
ture, pioneers of a new frontier. Their foothold seemed to 
be secure for some time. But the years passed and that 
foothold became less sure. New processes meant new ma- 
chinery, new technical advances. Mechanization grew apace. 
Automatic and semi-automatic machines revolutionized 
processes that were new for a year and then obsolete. Soon, 
all too soon, the foothold of these new recruits of industry 
became more shaky, less sure. Then, ultimately, the effects 
of widespread and wholesale mechanization came to be 
felt, first on a small scale, then on a wider scale. This was 
a process that antedated the hard times, apart from the mass 
unemployment due to the business depression though it 
has been heightened by it. The machine, designed to lighten 
labor and cheapen production, succeeded all too well. By 
the thousands men who clung to the heavy punch presses, 
to the multitudinous machines and techniques of the new 
industry were flung clear. Their grasp loosed, and these 
miners and sappers of a superb industry, whose labors 
helped make possible for so many of us all the joys of swift 
and comfortable travel found themselves certain of only 
one thing—insecurity. 


T was indeed a “dark picture” that these witnesses painted 

for the investigators; necessarily so, because the nature 
of the assignment was such that the inquirers could not 
delve in detail into the industry’s “multitude of positive con- 
tributions to the social and economic progress of the 
country.” 

Essentially, however, the report dealt with close-in hu- 
man problems in human terms. Here may be found also the 
story of the “speed-up,” one of the first words to fall 
from the lips of automobile workers in these depression 
days. Here was laid bare, also, the existence of espionage 
systems, of foremen who drive as they are driven, of a com- 
petitive industry that has been propelled by the depression 
to spur on its human cogs by “setting jobs .. . on a speed-up 
basis ... beyond human capability to produce day by day.” 


the motor age. In these pages, 
But from these vol- moreover, are imbed- 
umes, also, cee ‘Here is what the men who make autos told the Research and en the te si 
eems to march forth : ae : ; workers who are o 
Weleaeay, rot aaah Planning Division of NRA about their wages, their hours of actor dorian ads 
anners, but with work, their displacement by machines, lay-offs and speed-up— try whose new “low” 


age for the displace- 
ment of workers is 
“an alltime low.” 
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The investigators record that “it 
is socially and economically in- 
defensible for the automobile 
industry to say that old age 
comes to its workers from ten to twenty years prior to the 
time it comes to any other group of similar workers in the 
United States.” 


ERE, according to the report—and of this I know no 

counterpart—is an industry where men who are laid 
off do not know whether they will ever be rehired. Few 
workers are actually discharged. When they are laid off 
they are told that they will be notified when they are 
wanted. There may be no intention of rehiring them but, 
according to the evidence in the report, it is very difficult 
for the individual worker to find this out except through 
many months of application and “many heart-breaking at- 
tempts to secure employment.” 

“He goes to see his former foreman or he goes to the 
employment office and he is told there is nothing for him at 
that particular time but that perhaps there will be in a few 
weeks or a few months,” the report states. “He comes back 
again and again and gets similar replies. It is only after he 
sees most of his co-workers rehired that he finally realizes 
that he no longer has a job in that plant. He tries to find 
out why and he cannot. That is not the unusual but the 
usual situation and a situation which needs correction.” 

We get a glimpse of the psychological problem of the 
automobile workers whose daily wage-earning is a gamble. 
As he passes into the plant he sees the long line of men 
waiting at the gate. There always seem to be lines at the 
gate, crowding the employment office. The man with the 


Not all cars move down the line, setting the pace for 
the men who make them. Skill not speed is required of 
these men at work on an engine of a high-priced car 
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job inside may slow down and 
the foreman says: “Step on it. 
If you don’t want the job there 
are thousands outside who do. 
Look out of the window and see the men waiting in line 
for your job.” 

It matters not whether the plants, as a policy, have long 
lines of applicants at the employment gate. The effect, as 
outlined in the report, is to make those who are employed 
less sure of their jobs and so to prod them into the impetus 
to “step on it” a little harder. 

That the “speed-up” and the large pool of labor go hand 
in hand is made clear by the investigators, who point out 
that the former can only exist because of the huge available 
supply of labor through which “as one man falls by the 
wayside another is there to take his place.” The point is 
made that to criticize the “speed-up” is not to attack effi- 
ciency, since with a stable working force to which the in- 
dustry was morally and financially responsible the “speed- 
up” would be most uneconomical. 

In this connection the story of the Packard Motor Car 
Company and its long efforts to eliminate seasonality is 
recounted. This story is not a new one to the readers of the 
Survey Graphic but it is one that bears repetition. In 1934, 
92.8 percent of its workers were employed at least 40 weeks 
of the year, while 76.3 percent were employed in 50 or more 
weeks. The annual earnings in 1934 of 53 percent of the 
company’s workers exceeded $1200. 

The report contrasts this with the showing of another 
company which had only 30.6 percent of its workers em- 
ployed in 40 weeks and 11.5 percent employed 50 weeks or 
more, while 27.4 percent of the workers were employed in 
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less than 14 weeks of the year. The 
annual earnings of only 23 per- 
cent of the workers employed by 
this second company in the peak 
month were equal to $1200, while 32 percent of its workers 
earned less than $400. 

While hourly earnings were found to be high—in some 
cases equal to those of 1929—annual incomes are low. 

With the payment of higher hourly rates, due to the codes 
on the one hand and with the lower average sales price of 
cars on the other, parts had to be made better and cheaper. 
That was accomplished by improved machinery and equip- 
ment, by eliminating or changing operations and by greater 
production per hour on the same operations. No more 
graphic portrayal of the recent technological developments 
and the amazing ability of this ingenious industry to pro- 
duce better products for the same dollar expenditure and 
even for a less expenditure can be cited than a reference to 
some illustrations offered in the report. 

The automobile body has undergone tremendous changes 
and with these changes has come elimination of parts and 
of labor. Wood, which used to be a great factor in bodies 
is now completely cut out. One body manufacturer closed his 
entire wood-mill which employed 3000 men in 1928. Today 
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ing of the underbody. In 1929 the following parts had to be 
built and assembled for the underbody: 2 sidesills; 2 sidesill 
extensions; 3 cross sills; 2 front floor-board cleats; 1 front 
floor board; 1 toe-board set (right and left); 1 front-seat 


| one company makes an enormous saving by one-piece stamp- 


riser; 2 front-seat-riser corners; 2 front-seat-riser ends; 1 
) front-seat-riser rear; 1 rear-seat riser; 2 rear-seat-riser ends; 
| 2 rear-seat-riser corners; 2 sidesill fillers front; 1 front-seat 


| 
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“The scientific orderliness and uniformity of the assem- 
bly line and the end result, an automobile rolling off 
the line under its own power.” A mass-production plant 
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trim stick; 2 rear door-boards; 2 
rear floor-board-cleats; 1 rear-seat 
floor-board. 

By one-piece stamping today 
it is estimated that 50 hours were saved for the manufac- 
turing and assembling of the above parts. 

Similarly a body company has made a one-piece top from 
a stamping and has eliminated the building and assembling 
of 46 separate pieces. 

The labor costs of a door today is 35 cents. It was $4 in 1929. 
Hand finishing body frames of wood before panelling cost 
20 cents today. The cost was $3 in 1929. Trimming the body 
costs $4 today and cost $12 in 1929. Welding back and quar- 
ter panels used to require six welders and twelve finishers. 
The work now requires one machine, two operators and 
a helper. 


N 1928 and 1929 three skilled men were required to do 

certain machine work which had to be accurate to within 
.0005 of an inch. Today the same part is finished by one 
unskilled mechanic in the same time that formerly required 
three men. A new inspection machine, using the photo- 
electric cell, eliminates from ten to twenty inspectors. An 
automatic-lock manufacturer is introducing buffing ma- 
chines which entirely displace labor. A labor saving of 60 
percent is estimated for a new method of polishing mould- 
ing strips. Ball bearings, formerly inspected and sorted by 
hand, are now handled by machinery. A 50 percent labor 
saving is expected by the use of a full automatic hydraulic 
vulcanizing machine. 

Less than five years ago a well-known auto manufac- 
turer finished 100 eight-cylinder motor blocks on a given 
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THE MANUFACTURERS REPLY 


FTER the preliminary report of the Research and 

Planning Division was released, the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association addressed a letter to S. Clay Wil- 
liams, then chairman of NIRB, protesting “the making 
and dissemination of a document of this character by a 
government board.” This open-shop association holds that 
“the bulk of the testimony on which the report relies for 
criticizing the industry 1s testimony of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor and of witnesses marshalled 
by the AF of L who “sought to make the investigation 
a means of promoting their organization campaign.” The 
manufacturers specifically challenge four of the report's con- 
clusions: 


1 No more serious indictment could be brought against 

an industry, particularly in times of general unemploy- 
ment, than that the managers of the industry have adopted 
the deliberate policy of discarding, because of age, em- 
ployes who have worked for them for a long time. In many 
places in the report references are made to this policy as if 
there were evidence that the policy was in force in the indus- 
try. In one place, for instance, they state that the “automobile 
industry has set a new ‘low’ age for displacement of workers. 
Men near 40 find great difficulty in securing jobs with the 
industry, or being rehired after lay-offs”. . . .. The data em- 
ployed to support this point are open to such serious criticism 
and modification that one wonders how men of professional 
standing and competency could have used them in the loose 
way in which they were used. 

The report, for instance, states with reference to a table 
included in it, that a much higher percentage of persons in 
receipt of relief in Detroit are in higher age groups than is 
true in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. . . . In the 
report’s own table, however, the percentage of those in re- 
ceipt of relief who are over 44 years of age is 48 percent in 
Detroit and 46 percent in Chicago. Furthermore, in the 
age group of 55 years and over, the Detroit percentage is 
lower than in any of the other cities, being 15 percent, 
whereas it is 17 percent in New York, 21 percent in Chicago 
and 19 percent in Los Angeles. 

... There is certainly nothing in the available data which 
would support the contention of the report that workers 
are discarded in the automobile industry 10 to 20 years be- 
fore they are discarded in other industries. The records of 
one of the three largest automobile companies show that in 
the year ending September 1, 1934, it had 129,564 factory 
hourly rated employes on its payroll, of whom 31,093, or 24 
percent, were over 40 years of age. 


7) The whole question of the age distribution of automobile 
workers is closely connected with the application of 
seniority rules in the hiring and laying off of employes in 
this industry. Whatever may have been the state of affairs 
in the industry prior to the spring of 1934, since that time 
automobile workers have been hired and laid off in accord- 
ance with their seniority standing. We submit that this is 
true of few industries in this country. 

In its discussion of the seniority rules which prevail in the 
industry, the report states that “under the present seniority 


rules, a worker’s seniority status applies only at the company - 


which employed him last.” This statement is not in accord- 
ance with the facts and any slight investigation of the rules 
and of their application would have revealed the true facts. 
Following this inaccurate statement the report goes on to 
say that “if a worker, with seniority, loses his job for any 
reason, his possibilities at present for employment with other 
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companies are limited to peak periods when all workers 
with seniority status have been rehired.” 

The conclusion which the report evidently desires to be 
drawn from this statement, but which it does not undertake 
itself to draw, is that the seniority rules in the industry 
should apply to industry service and not plant service as at 
present. Anyone familiar with conditions prevailing in the 
industry would well know that industry service seniority 
rules would wholly destroy seniority, and it is a fact of com- 
mon observation to those who have been close to the auto- 
mobile labor situation, that industry service seniority rules 
would be summarily rejected by the overwhelming majority 
of automobile workers. 


3 The report attempts to convey the impression that a 
substantial proportion of workers in the automobile in- 
dustry are currently being displaced by changes in the meth- 
ods of manufacture, by speed-up and by the introduction of 
machinery. In one of its striking illustrations of the assumed 
reduction in labor cost, the report states that “the estimated 
labor saving is 50 hours for the manufacturing and as- 
sembling of certain parts which are entirely eliminated by 
the one-piece stamping of the underbody,” when the fact 
is that the total man-hours per car produced by the members 
of the Automobile Manufacturers Association in 1934 were 
greater than the total man-hours per car produced in 1929, 
in spite of the fact that the trend of the industry since 1929 
has been towards the low-price car. 


Technological improvements of course have been great in 
the automobile industry, but they have not reduced employ- 
ment. Such improvements are absolutely essential for the 
maintenance of employment and wages in this industry. 
Without such improvements the industry could not have 
sold so many cars and therefore would have provided less 
employment. ... 


A The whole question of the relation between wages and 

annual earnings is one of the most complicated in the 
whole American business situation: In order to observe the 
letter and the spirit of the policy of the National Recovery 
Administration, the automobile industry throughout 1934, 
spread the available volume of work among as large a 
number of employes as possible. The fact that it did so is 
proved by comparing the total volume of output of this in- 
dustry with the number of persons employed in producing 
that output in 1929 and in 1934.... 

It is clear, from the experience of this industry, as well as 
from others, that reduction in the length of the maximum 
work-week cannot have the effect of increasing the earnings 
of labor but must necessarily result in their reduction, first, 
because a larger number of persons will be employed than 
are required, and, second, because the reduction of the 
length of the work-week is bound to reflect itself in a rise 
in costs and selling prices and, therefore, finally in a reduc- 
tion in the total volume-of business done by automobile 
companies. The report disregards this fact in recommending 
a shorter work-week, which clearly would prevent higher 
annual earnings and thus would defeat the purpose of 
regularization. 


For the benefit of the many people who, by this time, 
will have read the report . . . it should be worth pointing 
out that the figures regularly compiled by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board show that the average hourly 
earnings in the automobile industry at the close of 1934 
were 76 cents whereas for all manufacturing industries they 
were 59 cents. 
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line-up with 250 men. Today the same line-up finishes 250 
motor blocks with 20 percent more operations using only 
19 men. Five years ago these men were paid on an average 
of $13.20 per 100 blocks per operation. Today by doubling 
and tripling the number of machines, and using Tungsten 
Carbide tool tips, also by increasing the number of opera- 
tions allotted to each operator, the workmen have received 
a cut to $5.20. 

A roller-bearing manufacturer at the time of a strike in 
1934 employed something over 1000 men. Since then he has 
eliminated 150 men from his payroll and increased his pro- 
duction 15 percent. This was accomplished “by speed-up 
and labor-eliminating machinery.” 


\\ ate does “speed-up” mean in terms of the individ- 
ual worker? Here is J. Kennedy’s story: 


We were speeded up to where it was a point almost unbear- 
able and you were told by the foreman that you either had to 
keep up your end of the work or, if you did not, there was 
hundreds of men out at the gate willing to take your place. 
That threat was held over your head several times a day and to 
show you that the work was almost unbearable for the average 
man, the men working on that line, there was not an average 
of two men out of fifty on that line that were forty years of 
age. There was not an average of ten men out of fifty on that 
line that were 35 years of age and the majority of them were 
between 20 and 30 years of age. 

Everett Francis: 

I don’t know whether it is generally understood by the 
layman what a speed-up consists of or how it reacts on the men. 
It is hard on their system. It makes them in some cases what 
you would call a physical wreck and a nervous wreck. I can 
go home after 9 hours of production in the shop and before I 
eat my supper lay down and go to sleep and then prodded 
[sic] to come and do my work. That is a fact. If I work four 
days and I go back after the next three days to work, it just 
takes exactly that much time for me to get to feeling right 
again. 

Charles Madden was one of those who said that the group 
bonus system served to eliminate men from the payroll. 
Each man in a group was busy trying to figure out a way 
of reducing the number of his group members in order to 
increase his pay. He charged: 

Having done that he finds eventually after one pay, we will 
say, that he has not increased his own pay but that he has very 
frequently disposed of one of his fellow-workers; so that there 
is no lasting benefit at all from this and it cannot be. The sys- 
tem itself takes care of that, that when it gets to a certain 
amount the bonus is reduced. Another thing particularly bad 
about the bonus system, and it is also the piece-work system, 
is that it sets up a false average. The speed of the fastest man 
is set to be the speed of the average man which is of course as 
we know absolutely false. 

The report credits time-study men with helping to bring 
the industry to its efficient peak in the decade that followed 
1920. But, it is claimed: 

The competitive conditions of the past few years have reached 
down to these time-study men. They have been forced to show 
how to make inequitable reductions in working time to hold 
their own jobs and, from setting jobs on an efficient basis they 
have come to set them on a speed-up basis that puts production 
demands beyond human capability to produce day after day. 
| The espionage system which the investigators found to 
be widely existent was bitterly resented by the workers as 

being un-American. William McKie, a tinsmith, found the 
so-called “service”? men employed by one company ob- 
noxious. He said: 
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You would think in the ordinary course of human dealings 
that at least a worker would be entitled to talk to any other 
worker during his lunch hour, during his own time, or speak 
to a worker going across the bridge going home, in the busses 
or in the street cars or at such times and places but that is not 
so... . The service men, during every lunch-hour will come 
around and see half a dozen men sitting around and the ser- 
vice men will simply say: “Move, boys” or if you don’t par- 
ticularly move they will simply put somebody down beside you 
at another particular time to see just exactly what you are talk- 
ing about. 

The investigators reported that until 1934 little attention 
was paid to seniority in hiring after layoffs. This goes be- 
yond the statement of Leo Wolman, chairman of the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board, that seniority, in the past, “generally 
applied in the industry in times of layoff and rehiring” but 
that the prevailing practice was one “not fixed by rule and 
was therefore subject to changing policies of managements.” 
The Automobile Labor Board, according to the report, has 
developed rules relating to seniority and rehiring “which 
constitute a distinct advance over previous conditions,” but 
under the seniority rules a worker’s seniority status applies 
only at the company which employed him last. If a worker 
with seniority loses his job his chances for employment 
with other companies are said to be limited to peak periods 
“when all workers with seniority status have been rehired.” 
The report said that the regulations of the Wolman Board 
were so administered as “not to meet the needs of those 
workers who have voluntarily presented their problem to 
those conducting the survey.” 


The Automobile Labor Board, in its report of ten months’ 
activities, made to President Roosevelt, claims that: 


discrimination caused by union activity or union membership 
is not a problem of any magnitude at the present time and has 
not been for some time in the past. Wherever agreements are 
made between the industry and the Board or the industry and 
labor to return men to work or to restore to employes their 
seniority, it is the Board’s information that these agreements 
have been fairly observed. Furthermore, in all of the many 
instances in which the Board had ordered individuals or groups 
back to work, they have been returned to work so far as the 
Board knows. Few cases have been brought to the Board’s at- 
tention of violation of its orders or decisions. 

As to the seniority rules established by it, the Board says 
that: 
in general the industry has observed the rules fairly and care- 
fully. .. . Under the system and the Board’s rules and rulings, 
every worker in the industry under the Board is protected by 
an orderly and legal method in his lay-off and rehiring, with 
review by the Board if necessary. He thus finds himself pro- 
tected not only against the possibility of the pay-off period or 
the period of re-hiring being used as a method of discriminat- 
ing against him for ulterior motives growing either out of the 
struggles about organizing or out of alleged personal favoritism 
of the lower supervision, which causes so much uneasiness in 
the minds of the workers, but above all against the general 
hazards and uncertainties of lay-off and re-hiring. Before the 
system of seniority these were almost unlimited. 


HE NRA inquiry did not go into the workings of section 

7-a, the collective-bargaining provision of the Recovery 
Act, as this was excluded from the presidential order. 

The members of the Automobile Labor Board, according 
to Mr. Wolman, “are satisfied that collective bargaining is 
extensively practised in the industry.” One may question 
whether the fundamental groundwork for genuine collective 
bargaining can even exist in (Continued on page 208) 
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BARRO COLORADO—OUTPOST OF RESEARCH 


low, as I write here above the tree-tops, is the old bed 

of the Chagres River. For nearly two centuries it 
formed the easy two thirds of the old “Gold Road,” over 
which in a stream of horror, blood and tears flowed un- 
counted and uncountable the gold, the literal yellow metal 
gold, of the Incas, of Peru and this Isthmus of Panama; 
with incredible cruelties tortured out of the Indian peoples 
of these parts by the Conquistadores for the enrichment of 
Spain. Later wrested from the Spaniards by the buccaneers, 
including that unconscionable Henry Morgan whom the 
British afterward knighted and made royal lieutenant- 
governor of their Jamaica. And Drake, whose body was 
put overside at sea off Puerto Bello, not far from where 
the Panama Canal begins on the Caribbean side. Here we 
lie, peacefully at anchor above that bloody trail, within 
pistol-shot of the promontory at whose foot beside the 
Chagres Captain Luis de Castillo camped one night in 
1670, with futile hope to ambush said Morgan who got 
wind of it and passed by through some other of the deep 
valleys. We look across sparkling water at the island of 
Barro Colorado (“Red Earth”—all the soil hereabouts is 
red), so named it is said by Castillo himself. It wasn’t an 
island then, but a group of high hills three or four miles 
in diameter, deeply cleft from and towering above its 
neighbors. 

Most people who have not been here think of the Panama 
Canal as a more or less straight-line waterway, like the 
Erie Canal for instance, cut at sea-level or nearly so across 
this fifty-mile-wide neck of land separating the two great 
oceans and connecting the American continents. Few who 
have not seen it realize that while it is indeed one of the 
engineering wonders of the earth, it is also one of its beauty- 
spots; that more than half of its length is only a buoyed 
channel winding among lovely islands in a great lake said 
to be approximately equal in area to Lake Geneva in Switz- 
erland. Somewhat it suggests the Thousand Islands in the 
St. Lawrence, or our own Winnepesaukee in New Hamp- 
shire. It is an odd experience to be looking across that nar- 
row channel just ahead and see suddenly emerging from 
among the trees a big deep-sea steamer with the flag of 
Great Britain or France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, even Japan; or of near-by Panama or Chili; or 
our own, bound for San Francisco, Seattle or Hawaii. 
Within three days I have seen all these, though the traffic 
now is little more than half what it was at the peak. An- 
other stream of wealth now follows the outline of the 
Chagres, but leaves the course of the old “Gold Road” about 
half-way between the oceans, to enter at Bas Obispo the 
Canal proper for the passage through the Culebra or Gail- 
lard Cut of nine miles through the intercontinental back- 
bone itself, to the locks and levels which return the ship- 
ping to sea-level on the Pacific side. 


Fis. hundred years and eighty-odd feet vertically be- 


WN Ue at last in 1914 they closed the great Gatun dam 
at the Atlantic end (nearly one and one half miles 
long, half.a mile thick at the bottom, 400 feet thick at the 
water-level, 100 feet wide at the top) uniting the hills at the 
lower end of the Chagres valley, it backed up to the depth 


of 85 feet the waters of the Chagres River and its tribu- 
taries. Day after day, for a period of well-nigh six months, 
the water was inching back into the innumerable valleys 


of this sharply broken country on the Atlantic side of the © 


continental divide. Gradually the lowlands blotted out, 


little streams astonished went under-water, village sites dis- — 


appeared along with their friendly neighboring hills, the 
heights became islands and had to be very high to survive 
the rising flood. Hundreds of them were high enough; 


Barro Colorado still towers above the lake, though Castillo’s 


camping place is far underwater, and the anchor of this 
vessel is down among the tree-boles, stumps and snags 
which in that summer twenty years ago were primeval 
jungle. All around us stark tree-tops gleam bonily. So it 
is everywhere in these bays and inlets which used to be 
deep valleys. For they did not cut the trees; they drowned 
them. Countless millions of feet of perfectly good lumber— 
mahogany, Guayacan, the noble hardwood that the French 
used for ties on the Panama railroad, still as good as ever; 
epavé, the big trunks used for the cayuco dugouts common 
hereabout; lignum vitae, and whatnot else—were wasted, 
left to rot or petrify as this great lake crept up to the level 
of the spillway at the Gatun dam. 

Imagine now what happened on the high hills known 
collectively as Barro Colorado. Hitherto the pumas, tapirs, 
ocelots, the agouti and the coati, the peccaries, monkeys, 
deer, the snakes, lizards, frogs, the insects and short-flight 
birds, and whatnot else that walked or crept or flitted, had 
been free to roam at their pleasure and need from Cancer 
to Capricorn over the whole bridge between the continents. 
Following in that summer of 1914 with habitual confidence 
the old trails of their fathers and their fathers’ fathers, they 
came suddenly upon unexpected, unprecedented water! 
In no direction exploring to right or left could they find 
the old accustomed ways. So might it have been with those 
who scoffed at Noah and his boat when the floodgates of 
heaven were opened and the waters rose upon the face of 
the earth. But in this case the flood rested at a point pre- 
scribed by man—the level of the Gatun spillway. Barro 
Colorado remained an island, roughly circular in shape, 
about three miles in diameter with an area of nearly four 
thousand acres, and utmost altitude 452 feet above the sur- 
face of the new lake. With the exception of a very few 
acres and threads of cleared trails it is impenetrable jungle, 
as those hilltops ever have been since whatever you want 
to call the beginning. And there willy nilly for the length 
of their existence those creatures caught when Barro Colo- 
tado was suddenly isolated with all its life intact, are 
prisoners of the water. Everything is there that ought to be 
there, a complete exhibit of the fauna and flora of tropical 
America; except perhaps the jaguar. Perhaps—because 
maybe he is there after all; nobody yet has seen him, in 
that lush, heat-reeking forest. ; 


S O here ready at hand was a little home-made subcon- 
tinent, with a cross-section of the biology of tropical 
continental America. No other place like it, where within 
so small and manageable compass the history and processes 
of life can be studied as a going concern microcosmically, 
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so to speak, and cannot change or get away in any direc- 
tion. In the spring of 1923 it occurred to James Zetek, who 
is the resident factotum of the place, to write a letter to 
General Jay J. Morrow, then governor of the Canal Zone, 
suggesting—and the governor forthwith did it—that Barro 
Colorado be set apart as a permanent reservation for scien- 
tific study. That is why, floating here above the drowned 
treetops, I can see across the way, halfway up the hillside 
a tiny clearing in the jungle and a little cluster of buildings, 
of the Institute for Research in Tropical America, initiated 
ten years ago under the auspices of the National Research 
Council and since then supported precariously, hand-to- 
mouth, by personal gifts and contributions coming some- 
times and sometimes not, from the scientific and educa- 
tional institutions which send representatives here to study. 
It is quite absurd that there should ever be any question 
of support; the total cost of maintenance never has exceeded 
$7200 (that was in the first year, 1925-6); most years it has 
been considerably under $6000. Maintenance and _ repair 
always are inadequate, for in the tropics the dampness and 
the termites get you if you don’t watch out. As Thomas 
Barbour, chairman of the executive committee (who shares 
with Zetek both responsibility and credit) wrote aptly in 
one of his reports, “There is now no place in the world 
where so small a sum would so greatly aid biological re- 
search.” An annual grant of only $10,000 a year by one of 
the great educational foundations would make all the dif- 
ference in the world to that little cluster of buildings on 
Barro Colorado, where Zetek and Snyder continuously 
study termites, where C. Ray Carpenter pried into the most 
intimate private affairs of the howling monkeys and studied 
also their exceedingly humanlike communal behavior and 
institutions; where Phil Rau got his stunning material 
about the psychology and sociology of the jungle bees and 
wasps; where the well-beloved Frank M. Chapman every 
winter gossips with the birds in their own vernacular, and 
other biologists pursue their inscrutable nosings into the 
character and doings of crocodiles, snakes, spiders, insects 
and mammals from wood-rats to tapirs and pumas and deer. 


ioe might not care, and might wonder why Survey 
Graphic should care, that Zetek and Snyder were in- 
quisitive about the digestive tract of the termite—the er- 
roneously so-called white ant whose queen on the job lays 
an egg a second—to see what and when and why he eats 
wood. But if you failed to receive a desperately important 
telegram because the line was down, the termites having 
eaten away the poles, you would be crying, “Why don’t 
they do something about it?” Back of that little cluster of 
buildings are hundreds of stakes and planks, each indi- 
vidually numbered and treated with something possibly 
distasteful to the termite appetite and driven into the 
ground, so as to find out why and how to “do something” 
to those telegraph poles that might be so important to you. 
The termite is slowly forging north out of the tropics, eat- 
ing away the underpinnings of wooden buildings—yours, 
for aught I know. 

Everything is there, I said, that ought to be there, that 
used to be there—perhaps even the still unobserved jaguar 
—to present a complete exhibit of American tropical life. 
No, two things that used to be there, and hereabouts gen- 
erally, are not there, nor ever again will be. One is the 
Indian met by Columbus, by Balboa, by Pizarro the swine- 
herd and Pedrerias the Cruel. The other is yellow fever. 
Mosquitoes there are aplenty, not merely the ordinary Culex 
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and his tribe, but the dread Stegomyia, now blamed exclu- 
sively as carrier of the yellow-fever germ. Stegomyia is 
harmless in these parts now, because there is no yellow 
fever for him (or rather her—the female is the deadly one) 
to carry. It is nearly thirty years since there was a home- 
grown case of yellow fever here; more than ten since the 
rigid quarantine caught one coming in from sea. Stegomyia 
is greatly reduced in numbers, too, because there is a 
scrupulous business of destroying breeding-places. It is a 
punishable offense in the Canal Zone, Colon or Panama, 
to leave about any water-holding vessel that might harbor 
them. Zetek, down here since 1906, helped to discover that 
Stegomyta is a home-body of very short flight, as compared 
with Anopheles, the malaria-carrier. Collecting great num- 
bers of mosquitoes in a netted cage, they sprayed them with 
dyes, then let them loose to fly where they would. Thus 
would a blue or green or purple mosquito disclose his 
scope of operations. So they found out that while the lethal 
business of Stegomyia could be suppressed by local, short- 
range measures, Anopheles and his malaria distribution 
constituted quite another and vastly more difficult problem; 
though even at that the prevalence of malaria has been 
greatly ameliorated. 


N one of the United States Patent Office reports, back 

somewhere in the 1850’s, there is a paper on The At- 
mosphere by the justly-renowned Joseph Henry, then secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, in which he dilates 
learnedly upon the “miasma,” an ineffable effluvium arising 
from swamps and supposedly the cause of malaria. He 
even advised the screening of windows, and keeping them 
closed at night, and the cutting away of shrubbery about 
the house. Well, in fighting Stegomyia, the short-range 
yellow-fever devil, around the hospitals here, they did just 
that. So near, yet so far, was that famous scientist’s guess 
of full eighty years ago! It took years of patient, selfless 
research and experiment, sometimes at the cost of the ex- 
perimenters’ lives, as in the case of those desperately gal- 
lant fellows who in Havana cornered Yellow Jack at last 
and stamped him out. By just such means Uncle Sam, first 
in the person of Dr. Gorgas and continuously since, has 
transformed the Canal Zone and the neighboring regions 
of Panama from one of the worst pest-ridden hell-holes in 
the world into a health-resort. Eventually, by just such 
means, Anopheles and his malaria—they used to call it 
“Chagres fever”—will come to heel. Of this technique of 
patient, dogged pursuit of knowledge with its ultimate by- 
product of “practical utility,” Barro Colorado is now, and 
with growing support will become yet more, one of our 
most distinguished symbols. 

Across the imaginary line—it used to be marked in white 
—separating the five-mile-wide Canal Zone from the Re- 
public of Panama which it cuts in two from ocean to ocean, 
the descendants of the Conquistadores and of the Puritans 
face each other. Just at this moment our own monetary 
policies are sanding the bearings; in our treaty with Panama 
we promised to pay our annual rental in gold, we have 
offered the correct number of dollars, but in our deliberately 
depreciated paper. Panama is insisting upon the letter of 
the bond, plausibly pointing out that, unilateral decree or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding, “an international 
treaty is the supreme law of the land.” Goose and gander 
are equal in rights in this business, they say, and if we are 
free to shave our debt to them 40 percent at will, they will 
suit their convenience in their (Continued on page 202) 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS j 


THE EAST 1S NO LONGER REMOTE 


BY HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


HEN people of as ! 
WY wise separated Pea 

backgrounds as the 
authors of these books can in- 
dependently write so objec- 
tively of the same chaotic 
social phenomena that their 
readers of equally diverse 
backgrounds get an insight 
into universals, we can hope- K. Strong, Jr. 
fully feel that we are begin- Price $3.25 
ning to emerge from the 
chaos. When popular interest 
justifies printing so many 
books on the distant and alien peoples of the Far East we 
are approaching human unity. 

It would be difficult ta place in a row five more interest- 
ing and enlightening books than those in this list. The au- 
thors have biases. Two are Russian Communists; two, an 
Austrian and an American, are clearly pro-communist, and 
two are American scholars. All deal with the causes and 
effects that come out of the complicated human past which, 
combined with results of modern conditions and ideas, now 
are casting inescapable shadows on the future. 

Just eight years ago I wrote an article for Survey Graphic 
(April 1927) entitled The Future Is Moving East. Already 
the East has come into the midst of us. The newspapers, 
radio and the multitude of books keep us constantly aware 
of its presence. It offers both bright and gloomy prospects. 
I read these books in the order of their listing. In the first, 
I felt that I was getting a glimpse of Utopia; and then for 
three volumes I plunged into the depths of Hell, with no 
cooling draughts except my consciousness that even inferno 
is excitingly interesting, and that it could be described with- 
out distorting passion. In the last volume I got back to 
California where the East has doubled back on the West, 
and where science is subjecting conflict to analysis, but even 
there I was only at a different level of Hades. 

Changing Asia was written by a globe-trotting journalist 
whose sympathy and enthusiasm are deeper than his style. 
He deals with the effect of sovietization in Uzbek and 
Tajik on the borders of Afghanistan and China. It is a case 
study of two peoples who are mostly Mongolian in race, 
and Moslem in religion. They were illiterate in their own 
languages, and ignorant of Russian, the women have been 
veiled and the slaves of their husbands; all were in the 
abjectest primitive poverty and ruled by impossible me- 
dieval emirs. Now in two years they seem to have jumped 
a millennium. Land over which tigers and marauders had 
ranged is now cultivated by tractors and industry is begin- 
ning to boom. From blackest magic in medicine one village 
had risen to a hospital equipped with the new magic of 
physio-therapy. The reader gets a new conception of the 
efficacy of an ideal in the enthusiasm of the people, and of 
the efficiency of Moscow both in creating the ideal and in 
furnishing the organization and machinery for carrying it 
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CHANGING ASIA, by Egon Erwin Kisch. Knopf. 

CHINA'S RED ARMY MARCHES, by Agnes Smedley. 

311 pp. Price $2.50 

MILITARISM AND FASCISM IN JAPAN, by O. Tanin and E. 
Yohan with an Introduction by Karl Radek. 

320 pp. Price $2.50 

JAPAN IN CRISIS, by Harry Emerson Wildes. 
30 


THE SECOND GENERATION JAPANESE PROBLEM, by Edward 
Stanford University Press. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


el 
267 pp. out. I recommend reading | 
this book first with the warn- © 
ing that you will dot be © 
cheerful again throughout the © 
other four. 
Agnes Smedley, the name 
smacks of Philadelphia Quak- 
erism, is one of the growing ~ 
band of women who make — 
the oppressed peoples of the © 
world their business. She be- ~ 
gan in New York during the © 
War by taking the part of 
Indians who were thrown 
into prison at the instance of the British government; then ~ 
she adopted others; now the Chinese have become the © 
object of her greatest interest and understanding. 


Van- 


International 


Macmillan. 


292 pp. 


N China’s Red Army Marches, dealing with the period of 
1928-31, Miss Smedley tells what is going on in Central 
China during the same period that is bringing to Siberia — 
across the border the changes described in Mr. Kisch’s 
book. It is realistic contemporary history but reads like a 
novel about medieval romantic war. In spite of complete 
Red sympathy that assumes the utter badness of everything 
in the Nationalist government, the author is convincing in 
her story of the idealism and practical genius of the com- 
munists in China who now for seven years have carried on 
a successful war against both the Nanking government and 
its foreign “running dogs.” Starting with no arms and few 
followers they have constantly extended their territory, 
equipped an army each year adequate to defeat army after 
army that has vowed to wipe them out. They get their 
weapons by capture and their recruits largely from the 
enemy by propaganda. Chiang Kai-shek compromises with 
the Japanese while he carries on his fruitless campaigns against 
the Red Army. Hundreds of thousands have been killed on 
both sides and great areas devastated. The reader is never 
allowed to forget that the Red Army burns opium but not 
villages; does not kill peasants, though big houses and 
landlords are wiped out ruthlessly. The news that comes 
out from China is written from the White side. It is prob- 
ably less true and less significant than this book from the 
inside. In spite of its handicaps the Red area is perhaps 
better governed than any other part of China. Its anti- 
foreign attitude, especially against the Japanese, may mean 
that when Japan reaches the Red area it will be turried 
back, and the tactics of propaganda may bring the eventual 
revolution in Japan. Miss Smedley’s own faith is shown in 
the end of her introduction: 

The Chinese Soviets and the Chinese Red Army will conquer 
in the end, for their aim and program are in harmony with the 
processes of historical progress. Because of this the iron bat- 
a of China’s Red Army are marching. Nothing can stop 

em. 


The traditions of China are different from those of Rus- 
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| sia, so the ultimate communism will be different, but if the 
Uzbeks can catch the idea one cannot tell where the Chinese 
will go, but they are certainly on the way. 

The next two books might have their titles exchanged 
with no violence to the contents. A book by Russian Com- 
munists on Militarism and Fascism in Japan ought to be 
full of feeling, if not of prejudice, but this one might be the 
product of a research institute in America. The translation 
is so good that it gives no feeling of not having been writ- 
ten in English. It is so well documented and speaks with 
so much authority that one wonders how the sources of 
information were secured. Its economics are sound and its 
psychological analysis convincing. If it is a document pre- 
pared for the Foreign Office, the Office has adequate 
representatives. 

Corroboration of this book is found in Japan in Crisis 
by an American who taught sociology at Keio University 
and who has the same uncanny access to sources. There are 
the same explanations from history and myth in the two 
books. The names of organizations and their leaders and 
their conduct are found in both. Wildes endeavors to bal- 
ance his indictments by parallel illustrations from other 
countries, especially America, but the picture is not softened. 

Both books show that Japan is being carried on by forces 
inherent in its traditions of divine origin, its Samurai mili- 
itary caste, its inexperience in international relations, its long 
isolation, and its extreme poverty, all of which combine to 
turn insecurity into desperate self-glorification. Temporary 
stability is internally maintained by talk of war and mag- 
inification of Japan’s destiny. The extreme poverty of the 
nasses in the midst of the paraphernalia of modern com- 
merce and industry makes revolution always possible; the 
onflict between the military and civil authorities makes 
for terrorism, with secret service carried on by government 
and by gangs. Liberal voices are crushed, and the tragic 
plight into which Japan has fallen seems to offer no escape 
except by increased military aggression or revolution. If the 
political organization were honest and united some ultimate 
solution might be anticipated, but with nationalism and 
militarism running wild, corrupt economics going fascist, 
unbearable poverty and fanatical deification of the Emperor, 
the nation seems to be riding for a fall. 
| The Second Generation Japanese Problem by Professor 
Strong of Leland Stanford University is the product of a 
psychologist who has not only a full background of study 


bf the Japanese, but who also has brought to bear in this 


pook a wide familiarity with both immigrant and racial 
liscussion. The thorough collection of material was aided 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

| This book would be more cheerful if it were not for the 
ae conditions resulting in part from the prejudice and 
znorance of Americans. The problem is a new one, for the 
‘second generation” is just beginning to come to maturity. 
t is handicapped by the frenzied attitude in California 
lhat was worked up before the stopping of immigration, 
ind by the fact that it cannot be fully either Japanese or 
American. All the psychological tests show that there is no 
nherent reason why this second generation should not fit 
mto the American pattern, but it will be necessary to wait 
or the third and fourth generations before this is likely to 
appen. 

| Although the problem i is specific it differs only in degree 
lrom many others in America and in the world at large. 
“requent parallels are given in the Jews and other national 
troups. For the solution of all these problems time must be 
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the final solvent, although science may be meliorative. Our 
history shows constant reiteration of the fact that those first 
despised are later tolerated, and finally respected. 

I have commended rather than criticized these books. 
They have undoubtedly faults; but they read like detective 
stories, and they are, in fact, ferreting out the inescapable 
human forces that are everybody’s business. 


Liquid Property 


LIQUID CLAIMS AND NATIONAL WEALTH, An Exploratory Study 
in the Theory of Liquidity, by A. A. Berle, Jr. and Victoria J. Pederson. 
Macmillan. 248 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


pss fundamental importance of this small book is out of 

all relation to the reading it is likely to secure. The pene- 
trating, omnivorous mind of Mr. Berle comes at the eco- 
nomic malaise of our times from a truly fresh angle. And 
his comments if not completely devastating and disruptive 
of one’s belief in the soundness of a capitalist system are at 
least so disconcerting as to give any thoughtful reader pause. 

The dilemma here posed is that of the increasing desire 
of people in a society where security is no longer possible 
on a basis of closeness to the soil and the consequent direct 
provision of their essential wants, to get security in some 
other way. That other way is now the possession of claims 
upon needed goods which can be quickly turned into goods 
—that is, claims that are liquid in the sense that money is 
liquid under a sound currency. And the increasing demand 
for such liquidity has both shifted the proportion of so- 
called liquid claims available in our society, and made it 
correspondingly difficult (particularly in times of stress) for 
the liquidity of everybody’s claims to be acknowledged at 
parity at the same time. 

Those forms of national wealth which people believe they 
can turn quickly into money and goods (such as stocks, 
bonds, savings-bank accounts, life-insurance policies as 
sources of loans) were 20 percent of our wealth in 1912. 
They were 40 percent of our wealth in 1930. And the au- 
thors predict that “a continued growth of the phenomenon 
of liquidity at anything like the existing rate would indicate 
that sometime within the next twenty years—and conceiv- 
ably a great deal earlier—the mere task of maintaining upon 
an even keel the enormous and mercurial form towards 
which property tended would become impossible. . . .” 

“Liquid property,” it is concluded, “is dangerous prop- 
erty.” For, “the kind of property that can be the slave of 
thousands (that is, completely liquid for their use) is not 
the kind of property which can be an extension of person- 
ality (as stocks and bonds theoretically are.)” 

There occurs, again, this revolutionary and searching sen- 
tence. “Property, to be liquid, must owe nothing to its 
owner.” Here the argument seems to this reviewer to come 
into close conjuncture with the thoughts of those who see 
in the workings of compound interest a reductio ad absur- 
dum (see, for example, the several chapters on interest in 
Lawrence Dennis’s Is Capitalism Doomed?.) Indeed the 
authors go on to point out with their mild but deadly logic 
that both Adam Smith and Marx in discussing crises con- 
cluded “that in the development of a property system along 
the more hazardous lines of trade and credit [that is, in 
search for private liquidity] life somehow was lost in the 
shuffle.” 

The authors point to three possible lines of attack on this 
dilemma. One is a rigorously controlled capitalism; the 
second is a policy of drift and let (Continued on page 196) 
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alone; the third is “to diminish the necessary area of liquidity” 
—which is a polite and gentle way of saying that the flow of 
savings must be publicly planned and that the assurance of 
security for the millions must likewise be undertaken along 
public lines which supply purchasing power without trying to 
make fixed assets, like factories and mines, conform through 
paper devices, such as stock certificates, to a demand for 
liquidity. 

All this may seem to the casual reader a highly abstruse 
viewing of problems of debt, purchasing power, interest, credit 
creation and savings. But in reality the statement of the prob- 
lem as it is here found is, explicitly and implicitly, one of the 
most damaging analyses of the crucial weakness of capitalistic 
premises which has been offered in a long while. 

The authors imply the moral and ethical incidence of their 
problem. But they are on seemingly sound ground in emphasiz- 
ing (as other writers have done in approaching the same prob- 
lem from other angles) that the system of wealth production 
we now enjoy (?) contains within itself the seeds of its own 
inevitable collapse. 

The whole problem can be stated in this form: Can we con- 
tinue to let productive property remain privately owned and 
simultaneously assure that the use of that property will accrue 
to the benefit of all? 

Here, surely, is one of those rare books capable of kindling 
a world-wide conflagration, once its disturbing implications 
are grasped. Orpway Trap 
New York City. 


When Man Attempts Too Much 


THE CURSE OF BIGNESS—Miscellaneous Papers of Justice Brandeis, 
edited by Osmond K. Fraenkel and arranged by Clarence M. Lewis. Viking. 
339 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphac. 

VER the radio, on January 13, Senator Borah said that a 

book called something like Brandeis on Democracy was 
needed, that would make available to the general reader contri- 
butions to political philosophy now known only to students of 
law-cases. That is true, but there have been valuable steps taken 
with a similar purpose, the latest being The Curse of Bigness, 
admirably collected and edited miscellaneous papers by Mr. 

Brandeis. As the title implies, the volume is so built as to em- 

phasize the evils that arise when man undertakes more than his 

mind can take in fully; or, as a sub-head of the same principle, 
when he undertakes duties that conflict. 

Besides making accessible valuable treatises by our profound 
commentator on government and business, the volume has an 
added value in that it enables the reader in search of further 
information to know where to find it in books and articles as 
well as in law reports. 

In the opinion of the reviewer Justice Brandeis is the most 
important economic thinker now alive in the United States. 
To one wishing a popular library on this economist and politi- 
cal philosopher he would recommend this volume, Other Peo- 
ple’s Money, Business—a Profession, The Social and Economic 
Views of Mr. Justice Brandeis, and Professor Mason’s Brandeis: 
Lawyer and Judge in the Modern State. 

The series of experiments popularly known as the New Deal 
is now on its way through the Supreme Court. There are 
measures influenced by Justice Brandeis’s philosophy, and other 
methods that seem in contradiction to it. Therefore, to the other 
virtues of this book there should be added that of timeliness. 
New York City Norman Hapcoop 


The Liberal Conception 


CONDORCET AND THE RISE OF LIBERALISM IN FRANCE, by J. 
Salwyn Schapiro. Harcourt, Brace. 311 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

ye is not accidental that scholars are turning their attention 
to the late eighteenth century and that small group of philoso- 

phes who laid the foundations for liberalism. While the lib- 

eral idea was in vogue we paid slight attention to its origins 
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and took more or less for granted that economic, political, re-- 
ligious, and educational freedom were the natural consequences — 
of social evolution. Now that liberalism is in disrepute and it © 
has once more become the fashion to speak in terms of abso- — 
lutes, we turn belatedly to the study of its struggles and 
beginnings. 
This book should prove to be an excellent guide for all those 
who feel this timely urge to re-examine the birth and growth ~ 
of the liberal conception. He furnishes the reader with a brief — 
but adequate sketch of the life of the last, and to many the 
best, of the Encyclopedists. Chapters II and III are by all odds 
the best section of the volume. Here the author furnishes a — 
brilliant description of the eighteenth century background, the 
frame of reference within which one must see and interpret the 
leaders of the Age of Reason. He then proceeds to account for 
the primary thinkers who brought about the great transforma- 
tion of thought. For those who are troubled concerning our 
own age and its imminent potentialities for change, I strongly — 
recommend the study of these two chapters. E 
The main body of the book is devoted to an analysis of the 
various aspects of Condorcet’s program for reform. Here one — 
finds the liberal conception defined in terms which will be, I 
believe, surprising to those who are not specialists in eighteenth — 
century thought. Condorcet was in many respects a product of — 
his time and age, but he was also prophetic. Students of philo- — 
sophy will return to him again and again because his mind — 
touched upon and more often than not illuminated each of the 
major elements involved in liberalism. And, those who take the — 
long view may be assured that mankind has not forever aban- 
doned the methods of freedom. Epuarp C. LINDEMAN ~ 
New York School of Social Work 
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Man and Pestilence 


RATS, LICE and HISTORY, by Hans Zinsser. 
Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
N EVER again will historians dare to elucidate the sequence © 
of wars, migrations, social revolutions and governments 
without reference to the epidemiology of communicable dis- 
eases. A perspicuous critic of contemporary literature, erudite in — 
bacteriology, gifted with a pen that serves him often as a 
poniard to puncture platitudes, Hans Zinsser has made fasci- 
nating the filthiness of man, and raised at least to the level of 
domestic animals the lowly louse and the ravenous rat. 

In the dedication of his book to the admirable Nicolle, the 
modest producer of biological wisdom, the true inheritor of the 
genius and art of Pasteur, our beloved American Hans reveals 
that international liberalism which has characterized alike his 
intellectual rapacity, his widely ranging professional gifts to 
human welfare, and the catholicity of a friendship which is all 
but instantaneous in the presence of his peers, whether in sci- 
ence, music or the amenities of social intercourse. 

The last four chapters are indispensable for any educated 
physician who has a soul and mind beyond pills and potions. — 
They tell the story from prenatal stage to maturity of typhus 
fever, as never revealed before or attempted for any disease. 

Aside from persiflage and some quite delightful excursioning 
into contemporary criticism, the first two chapters introduce 
the author and his method to the expectant audience. From 
Chapters III to XII there is a liberal education in the natural 
history of man and the littlest of his rivals. Origins and para-_ 
sites, novelties in disease and ideas, pestilence and famine, em- 
pires and religions which followed and fell from wars and 
epidemics, all lead us to think in proper humility of our present 
good fortunes, and the hazard of relapse into some of the ever- 
ready stupidities of our ancestors. Hard thinking, some disci- 
pline of education, an understanding of nature’s infinite detail 
and uncomplaining patience,—these and the spirit of romance, — 
delight in the challenge of events, are indispensable in the 
reader. e 

How easy health education would be if the library of man’s 


Little Brown. 301 pp. 
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conquests were built of pages so clear and true as are these 
chronicles of lice and rats and their human host and provider. 
New York City Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Pacifism in Fiction 


TAPS, by Hector Lazo. Bruce Humphries, 125 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 
ie sincerity and earnestness of this anti-war story give it 
a special appeal to readers like myself who could not believe 
in 1917 that the World War could end wars and make the 
world safe for democracy and have found no comfort in its 
aftermath. Mr. Lazo has chosen an ingenious situation: the 
conversion to pacifism of a college boy who was aching to fight 
but at great cost to himself was persuaded that it would be a 
higher service to his country to act as a secret-service agent 
among conscientious objectors. The final stroke which made 
him change his beliefs was the sight of a friend returned from 
war, shocked into hysteria by its horrors. At that point young 
Mason became fatally ill with influenza and ironically was 
buried with military honors as a patriot. I never have heard 
that the Intelligence Service used college boys as spies, asking 
them to break all ties with family and friends to take on the 
opprobrium of pacifists. The situation seems at once more 
lurid and less heroic than the actuality for many of the con- 
scientious objectors, and Mason’s conversion was as emotional 
as the war-time hysteria. I sympathize wholly with Mr. Lazo’s 
desire to fight the madness of war, but the temper of the story 
seems to me to mitigate its effectiveness for that end. 


Mary Ross 


LEGACY, by E. W. Lovell. Norton. 
Graphic. 


339 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 


E. W. Lovett has added another episode to the pageant of Amer- 
ica’s making in this story of the Pelletiers in Wisconsin, French- 
Canadian descendants of the voyageurs. Most of the story falls 
within the present century but its wide and colorful sweep 
through past generations gives a stirring contribution to the 
understanding of contemporary Wisconsin—and of Americans 
generally. 


THE POWER OF NON-VIOLENCE, by Richard B. Gregg. Lippincott. 359 
bp. Price $2.50. 


AN analysis and a defense of the non-violent method as applied 
to war, labor disputes, and so on. The analysis is not especially 
critical; the chapters overlap considerably. Nevertheless, this 
book would be well worth its price simply as a source-book on 
such non-violent movements as Gandhi’s opposition to Britain. 
It is only fair to say that Mr. Gregg draws most of his specific 
examples, and all of his inspiration, from Gandhi. There is an 
excellent bibliography. 


THE NEW DILEMMA, by Roger W. Babson. Fleming H. Revell. 
Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


224 pp. 


In the introduction to his vigorous and by no means objective, 
discussion of the New Deal, the author states that “my 
criticism is due to the fact that although reemployment is now 
90 percent a business problem, yet thus far the administration 
is turning the problem over to college professors, welfare work- 
ers and others who have never had business experience.” His 
five chapters are entitled: Capitalism or Capitolism?; Various 
Forms of “Isms”; The New Dilemma “Ism”; Fake Patent 
Medicines; Whither Are We Going? 


ANCIENT TIMES, A History of ‘the Early World, by James Henry Breasted. 
Ginn and Company. 821 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES, by James Harvey Robinson. 
and Company. 825 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

New editions of two famous textbooks. Both have been 

largely rewritten. The most striking addition to the first 
is the history of the civilizations preceding the Greeks and 
Romans in the light of the investigations and research of the 

‘past twenty years. The second, which opens its epic with the 
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This book seeks to “illustrate the normal approaches of chil- 
dren to an understanding of their environment.” It also shows 
how joyous children can be when, like these fortunate pupils of 
the Fox Meadow School, they are set free from desks, textbooks 
and the rule of silence to explore their world. Here in beautiful 
photographs, in their own writings, in comments by the school 
staff, we see them scooping specimens from the pond, busy 
with microscope and test tubes, caring for pets, running a store, 
learning the ‘three R's” while they print, sew, fly kites, fresco 
walls, practice acrobatics, sing, hammer, bake, tinker machinery. 
The ten-year-olds learned of barter from newspapers and seized 
upon it for school. Here are the rules: ‘‘Bring for barter only 
things that belong to you or that your mother knows about. 
Come to barter only during school hours. When you come bring 
something with you to barter. Try to stick to your bargains.” 


WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL. Photography by Wendell MacRae. Material 
and Commentary by the School Staff. Produced under the direction of Claire T. 
Zyve, with a foreword by William Heard Kilpatrick. Round Table Press. 
108 pp. Price $3. 


crumbling of Rome before the barbarians, has nearly a hundred 
pages on the World War and the years since the Armistice. 
With new, clear type, fine maps and illustrations these volumes 
become not only school texts but invaluable reference books for 
general readers. 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY, by BE. L. Thorndike. 

Scott, Foresman and Co. 970 pp. Price $1.32 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Destcnep for the use of school children in the 10-to-15 
age group, this illustrated dictionary of “the 25,000 most 
used words” aims to teach “the meaning, spelling and pronun- 
ciation of words.” It does not attempt to give derivations. 
Parents and teachers, so often called on to “explain what the 
dictionary means” will hail this volume with delight. For a 
grown-up dictionary is apt to confuse the young reader with 
such definitions as this: “Aileron: a hinged or pivoted movable 
auxiliary surface of an airplane, the primary function of which 
is to enable the pilot to make the machine roll on its longitudi- 
nal axis.” Dr. Thorndike simplifies matters: “Aileron: the 
movable part of the end of a wing of an airplane. It helps keep 
the airplane balanced while flying. See the diagram under 
‘airplane.’ ” 
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Number of books published in U. S. S. R. in 
last 15 years, compared with 30 years preced- 
ing. Each volume represents a billion books. 


1918-1933 
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SOVIET UNION 


Even as it challenges your mind, the U. S. S. R. 
will thrill your senses. It’s the vital goal of any 
well-planned trip to Europe... it’s what your 
friends will ask about first when you get back. 
Plan to spend’ more time there. Summer ses- 
sions at Moscow University are open for regis- 
tration ... Art Festival in Leningrad June 1. 
Travel costs are low .. . basic all-inclusive 
rates are $15 per day First Class, $8 per day 
Tourist Class, $5 per day Third Class. Join one 
of the many special groups or go it alone. 
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INTOURIST, Inc. 
Cy ees U. S. Representative of the Travel Co., 
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NEW TECHNIQUES IN LABOR SETTLEMENTS 


(Continued from page 164) 


is no neutral or public representative present before whom 
they might be tempted to serve merely as advocates 
for the respective disputants. The job is theirs, and theirs 
alone. And so they sit down and hear both sides and thresh 
the matter out between themselves. Experience has shown that 
they will nearly always agree as to what should be done. They 
will agree that one side is wrong and that it should recede from 
its position, or that there is a measure of right on both sides, 
in which event they will agree upon some reasonable middle 
ground for disposing of the issue. The parties themselves will 
be prone to accept the recommendations, because the employer 
will be greatly influenced by the views of his fellow-employer 
on the committee, and the union will be greatly influenced by 
the views of the labor member of the committee. 

For these reasons it seems to be a fair assumption that the 
Philadelphia experiment if tried elsewhere would be generally 
successful, assuming a reasonable amount of care in the selec- 
tion of the personnel. I think also that the experiment, while it 
has dealt chiefly with 7-a disputes, might serve as the founda- 
tion of a system for mediating other types of disputes before 
they reach the strike stage. What I have in mind is something 
as follows. 

Suppose that in a particular state or region a joint council 
composed of equal numbers of representative industrialists and 
experienced labor leaders could be formed. Suppose further 
that this council were to adopt an agreement providing in sub- 
stance that the employers would abide by such principles as 
those contained in 7-a and that the unions would call no strike 
(nor the employers a lock-out) without first submitting the dis- 


} 
pute to a committee designated by the council and consisting @/) 
one representative of industry and one of labor,and withow' 
waiting for a short specified period (say twenty or thirty days\'| 
sufficient to enable the committee to analyze the issues ak 
make its recommendations, which would be recommendatior}/ 
only and not binding unless the parties agreed otherwise. Sup 
pose finally that the council were to open its agreement to sig) 
nature by all other employers and unions in the state or region 
and that every effort were to be made through personal per | 
suasion and by marshaling public opinion—perhaps with thie’ 
aid of the local government and even the federal government— 
to induce the widest possible adherence to the agreement. I) 
all these steps were to be taken and were reasonably successful) 
we would then have for the first time in our history a ma 
chinery for the settlement of disputes prior to strikes which } 
am confident would work in the great majority of cases. 


The whole plan would rest upon agreement, would be volun 
tarily set up, would operate without government compulsion oif 
any sort, and could be modified by agreement from time ta 
time as experience dictated. It would have no sanctions exceptt 
those of the pledged word and of public opinion. These would! 
be sufficient. Many details would have to be worked out, includ- 
ing the specific wording of the agreement and the provision of 
machinery for the appointment of committees as need arose. 
It would probably be necessary for the council to have a full- 
time executive secretary who should be paid jointly by the 
unions and the employers. These details would not be easy to! 
work out, but if the plan itself is sound the details could be 
solved. 


HE greatest difficulty would be not in the mechanics but 

in getting the plan started and developing it upon a sufficient 
scale. Local governments and possibly the federal government 
might have to take the initiative in proposing and informally 
assisting in the creation of joint councils. The chief obstacles 
would be in procuring widespread acceptance, particularly by 
employers, of the agreements worked out by the councils. From 
what little discussions I have had with union leaders—and they 
have been very scanty—I venture the guess that unions gener- 
ally would readily accede to these agreements. They are against 
compulsory arbitration, but I am not proposing that. They are 
against governmental checks upon the right to strike, but I am 
not suggesting that. They favor all reasonable means of pro- 
moting fair settlements and avoiding strikes wherever possible, 
and that is all I am proposing. The real problem is the employer 
who has never dealt with union labor and who will fight to the 
last ditch to keep from doing so. Many of these would be un- 
willing to agree to any plan which would limit their supposed 
freedom. What they have not learned is that this freedom is in 
fact not absolute. It has been limited by 7-a and will be still 
more limited if the law is strengthened and judicially sustained. 
It is also limited by the fact that men will organize despite 
coercion, and will be the more apt to strike the more the em- 
ployer insists arbitrarily upon having his own way. Many anti- 
union employers could, by the proper approach, be made to see 
these things. They would, I think, respond more readily to a 
voluntary plan of the sort I haye outlined, backed by their fel- 
low industrialists and by public opinion, than they would ever 
respond to governmental compulsions enforced remotely from 
Washington. So I think the plan has possibilities. It might fail, 
it might prove visionary, it might be limited in scope, but I 
should like to see it tried out in different parts of the country. 


I envisage the plan as operating quite independently of the 
governmental agencies. The joint councils would not attempt 
to deal with alleged violations of the labor provisions of the law. 
These should be left to the regional labor boards and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Members of the regional boards 
because of their experience might well serve on the joint coun- 
cils, but the functions of the two agencies should be kept dis- 
tinct. The particular function of the joint councils would be to 
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make recommendations in cases where unions and employers 
could not agree on terms—cases turning not upon questions of 
law but upon what is reasonable and fair and practical under 
all the circumstances. In this field something would be accom- 
plished which laws and governments cannot accomplish—the 
persuasion of one industrialist by another and of one union 
leader by another to do that which the persuaders jointly con- 
sider to be right. 
___A few industries under their codes have created bi-partisan 
labor-relations boards. But I do not think that these can serve 
as models or can be much developed except in industries with 
strong union organizations, in which the employers and the 
unions are used to dealing with each other. The chief problem 
is in the unorganized industries where unions are forming, 
not always with experienced leaders, and where employers are 
apprehensive, suspicious, or openly anti-union. What we need 
is to bring to bear upon the disputes in those industries the 
judgment and the counsel of industrialists divorced from the 
atmosphere of conflict, and of trained and responsible union 
leaders. Men of this sort cannot easily be found within the in- 
dustry itself. They must be brought in from other fields. That 
is why I think it would probably be best to set up the joint 
councils upon a basis of geography rather than of industry, so 
as to include in the personnel men from different industries and 
from different unions, selected on account of their qualities of 
leadership and their understanding of the problems. 

I have sketched these tentative suggestions only in the barest 
outline, in the hope of provoking discussion and thought. I do 
not know whether they are worth elaboration. But of one thing 
I am certain, that any forward step in labor relations must be 
taken by industry and labor acting jointly in the development 
of new techniques for adjusting their differences, and that it is 
folly to expect too much of the government. All that the gov- 
ernment can and should do is to enforce specific provisions of 
the law; to aid in composing major conflicts which injure the 
public; and to lend its sympathetic aid and moral support to 
all plans for the better ordering of industrial relations. For the 
rest—for the development and administration of such plans— 
we must look to the statesmanship and good sense of capital 
and labor, and to the force of public opinion. 


YOUR UNITED STATES: INFLATION? 
(Continued from page 174) 


market gained by a rigidly balanced budget, seems to vanish 
for no recognizable reason except that nobody knows what 
the pound sterling will be tomorrow or in twelve months. That 
is what entirely justifies the excitement and apprehension of 
many American experts about developments that tend to en- 
courage inflationist forces. 


Bur while they rightly regret the Supreme Court’s decision, 
these experts seem to me to overemphasize the importance 
and effectiveness of institutional safeguards against inflationist 
tendencies. These safeguards they believe to be weakened or 
even removed by the new banking bill. I do not want to dis- 
cuss here its particular technical details, however important 
they might be. Again as in my previous articles, ] must men- 
tion in this connection the established American attitude to- 
ward state and government, the typical American belief that 
it is possible (however desirable or undesirable) to set limits to 
government interference in the economic field by legal barriers, 
an impractical conception of political realities amazing in an 
immensely practical nation. Nowhere in the world is the cen- 
tral bank system independent of the government, nowhere in 
the world can a government permit a central bank system to 
paralyze or counteract its policy, nowhere in the world can a 
central bank be allowed to pursue (Continued on page 200) 


$75,000,000 Worth of Radium 


It would be physically impossible to collect so 
much radium; but electrical science, in its war- 
fare against disease, has made giant x-ray tubes 
any one of which has a radiation equal: to 


$75,000,000 worth of this rare element. 


The results of G-E research as an aid to medical 
science cover scores of products other than this 
mighty weapon. Among these are instruments 
for measuring heartbeat, for ultraviolet radiation, 
the application of internal heat, x-ray examina- 


tion, surgery, and other purposes. 


These healing and life-restoring instruments rep- 
resent but one of many fields of research in which 
General Electric is engaged —helping to improve 
industrial production, speed transportation, and 
multiply comforts in the home and on the farm. 
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will take you not only to the popular tourist 
centers, but as far afield as you wish to go. 
In eight years of conducting tours to this 
challenging country, The Open Road has 
established direct connections with Soviet 
institutions . has its own independent 
representation in Moscow. Jt thus affords 
more than ordinary tourist services to in- 
quiring travelers students, teachers, 
members of the professions. Expert counsel 
on either group tours or individual arrange- 
ments, without obligation or expense. 
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For advice and information address 
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(Continued from page 199) a policy not in full accord§, 
ance with the intentions of the government. In this respect all 
central banking systems work under the same conditions, how 
ever different their legal structure may be, however their relay 
tions to their respective governments may be regulated byt 
laws, charters or tradition. The Bank of England, the modelf 
of an allegedly independent central bank, is no less a 
agency of the British Treasury than would be the Federalf 
Reserve Board in Washington after the enactment of the bank 
ing bill of 1935. Everybody in England knows that the relation} 
between Bank and Treasury is at every moment exactly what 
the moment requires politically. Many deplore it, many realize 
the dangers involved in this situation, but nobody holds it pos- 
sible to avert these dangers by institutional reforms. 

From the moment a central bank system is established, it 
embodies the instrument of eventually unlimited governmental 
interference in the economic life of the nation. What matters 
is not the form of the agency, not the legal restriction of the 
economic policy, not the barriers and safeguards destined to: 
upset the errors and mistakes of such a policy—what alone mat = 
ters is this policy itself, its underlying forces and its aims. 
Inflation is a permanent imminent danger as long as decisive) 
forces of the nation are inflationist, whatever the legal form of 
the central bank system may be. It is no danger at all if gov 
ernment and public opinion remain conscious of the danger® 
and act accordingly. 


f Peace is no doubt that in the present circumstances 
great inflation could have been created if the will to inflate 
had existed. It has been figured out innumerable times how 
many billions of dollars of inflationist credit could have been 
created on the basis of existing excess reserves of the banks. 
It has not occurred. All drives for an extension of credit have 
been futile, all incitements for credit expansion have remained) 
ineffective—simply because the overwhelming majority of the 
American people instinctively abhor inflation, and because the 
general conditions of American economics have worked again 
inflation instead of for it. It will always be easier to protect the 
dollar than to destroy it. 

None of the conditions which caused inflation in European 
countries prevail in America, and it is hardly conceivable that 
they could come into existence. The only way to endanger the 
dollar (save for wilful, open devaluation by the government, 
as practised in 1933,) would be the flight of capital in dimen 
sions so fantastic as to be practically unrealizable. At the peak 
of distrust (wholly justifiable distrust) of the dollar, the flight 
of capital probably did not exceed one billion dollars and was 
almost wholly restricted to a few financial centers on the At 
lantic Coast. New York and Philadelphia asked for the pound 
sterling price in the unfortunate days of the Warren experi 
ment; the average man in Chicago or in the West did not 
know what it meant. He bothered himself only about the price 
of pork and wheat and corn. The dollar remained the dollar; 
what changed was only the price of commodities. 

Had the flight of capital gone farther, two things might have 
occurred: either administrative restrictions of capital movement, 
which after all are no more difficult to establish in America 
than elsewhere, or a tremendous boom in the gold prices 
abroad which would have offset the effects of American infla 
tion. The inherent contradiction, which Secretary Wallace 
points out over and over again, in the United States being at 
the same time a creditor and an exporting nation, is an effec- 
tive check to all inflationist forces. A country like the United 
States with a goid reserve of $8 billion and a tremendous sur 
plus both of balance of payment and trade, with surpluses 
of commodity stocks sufficient to glut the world markets—con. 
trast it with Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, after the 
War: completely exhausted gold reserves, completely exhausted 
inventories, completely exhausted technical equipment of indus 
try and agriculture. Contrast it with France, still in possession of 
great gold reserves, but burdened (Continued on page 202) 
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Professor of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School 


“Throughout the book, which emphasizes the need 
of everyone who has any directive power over others 
to understand the factors and nature of personality, 
the author seeks to discover and illuminate the 
motivation of conduct, to make understandable the 
great variety of causes which result in moods, mental 
attitudes, all conduct, both active and passive. Every- 
one, he admits, does endeavor instinctively and 
intuitively to take stock of the individual differences 
in human personality as expressed in appearance and 
behavior. But this, he insists, is not sufficient for any- 
one, from school teacher to statesman, to whom it is 
important to understand ‘man in his social rela- 
tions.’ ”°—New York Times Book Review. 


CONTENTS 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND HEALTH 


By H. Banister, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Experimental Psychology in the University of Cambridge 


This is a book for every doctor, parent, teacher, and 
social worker, and all who are interested in curing 
the troubles of the mind. Here Dr. Banister who has 
had years of experience explains the importance of 
psychology in our mental and physical] life. He sets 
forth the theories of Freud, Adler, Jung and Janet, 
but follows no one school tothe exclusion of the others. 
He explains the importance of psychological factors 
in the lives of the healthy and the diseased. Chapters 
deal with the problems of children and infantile 
sexuality; the troubles of the healthy are discussed 
as well as the problems of the mentally diseased. 
There are chapters on treatment by suggestion, by 


analysis and by hypnosis. $2.50 
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“The most practical, helpful presentation of 
mental *hygiene and its relationship to the 
community that we have yet seen. Clear, 
concise, definite, this book deserves careful 
study and a permanent place in the library 
of every student of the human personality.” 
—Journal of Outdoor Life. 


“A presentation of the complete picture of 
the relationship of mental hygiene to com- 
munity life and a survey of the available 
facilities and status of this work in our 
country today.”—Hygeia. $3.50 
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A classic in its field is now 
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(Continued from page 200) with the task of rehabilitating 
her devastated industrial center, the stronghold of her previous © 
and future economic power; and, further, remember that 
stabilization in France was only a matter of psychological de- 
cision. There have been many in the past two years who have - 


made a careful study of inflationist experiences in Europe in 


order to find out how to protect individual American property 


against an eventual inflation. I have seen a large number of 
these studies, but I think, whatever their merits may be, that 


they are futile. Nothing can be learned for the United States” 
from European experiences, because nothing short of inten- 


tional suicide by the nation can destroy the dollar. 


The United States committed many grave mistakes in its 


monetary policy in 1933. They were recognized by the admin- 
istration early in 1934, and I do not believe that this adminis- 
tration will forget the sad experiences of those last months of 
1933. The weakening of the dollar destroyed business, the 
restoration of the dollar restored business. And I am convinced 
(on this point I think the overwhelming majority of economic 
experts are united) that nothing would contribute more to 
recovery than a formal confirmation of the stabilization fac- 


tually established a year ago. The same is true, of course, to 


an even greater degree for international recovery, should inter- 


national stabilization become possible. A formal agreement and — 
cooperation between the United States, the sterling bloc and_ 


the gold bloc would be the most desirable aim. But I do not 


see any reason which would be a bar to independent action — 
by the United States, should concerted action remain impossi- | 
ble. It is the next thing to be done. The gold decision of the” 


Supreme Court might have paved the way. The recent fluctu- 
ations of the pound sterling seem to me to make formal stabili- 
zation of the dollar more urgent and imperative than ever. 


BARRO COLORADO—OUTPOST OF RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 193) 


debt-service to us. This controversy adds no lubrication to our 
relations with Latin-America; already there were more than 
sufficient sources of dissonance. We are not liked in this part 
of the world. 


Part of the reason lies in the fact that these Panamanian 


j 
’ 


: 


descendants of the Conquistadores represent the mingling of 


all the racial elements that embody the history of this region, 
including even those Indian peoples that the Spaniards so 
nearly obliterated. This neck of land, crossed back and forth 
for four centuries by all the world—even the gold-rushing 
Argonauts of ’49 used it on the way to California and back— 
is a meeting-place and melting-pot hardly equalled anywhere on 
earth. The people who come here from the United States most- 
ly stay for short times; few of them trouble to know any lan- 
guage but their own; they bring with them all their parochial 
prejudices. The epithet, “Spiggety,’ applied by them to the 
Latin-Americans generally and the Panamanians in particular, 
symbolizes the obstacle. One thing that the Spanish brought in 
their blood was pride; the Indians had it before the Spanish 
came. It is still here. 

Except for the changing group of scientists, there are no 
people on Barro Colorado; the few who lived there before the 
flood were bought out and went away. So, unless the howling 
monkeys, the jungle-bees or the termites in their amazingly 
well-ordered colonies can tell us something about how to live 
together, no research on Barro Colorado can solve the human 
problems that focus here. Stegomyia and Anopheles know no 
lines of class or creed, color or nationality. The birds sing alike 
for Jew and Gentile. Race prejudice and pride in one’s selection 
of ancestry are diseases older and more obdurate than even 
Yellow Jack. f . 
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ORE than fifty years ago, when the 
industrial revolution had irrevocably 
changed our buying and living habits 

from those of self-sufficient tillers of the soil to 
inter-dependent /iving units in a complex social 
and industrial scheme, the Household Loan Plan 
as born. It stepped into the breach that sep- 
arated man from the soil and helped him finance 
imself when emergency expenses took his all 
and left him unarmed against debt. 

Today, not only the Household Loan Plan but 
ousehold’s Money Management and Better 
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merican family against the financial accidents 
f life that grew up along with wages and indus- 
rial employment. 

These three phenomena 1n consumer econom- 
cs are all in practical operation. Household’s 
onthly bulletins on “Better Buymanship,” 
overing the fine points in the purchasing of a 
core of different commodities, are being sent 
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regularly to a long list of paid-up subscribers and 
are widely used by schools, colleges and club 
groups. More than 150,000 free copies of “Money 
Management” have found their way into Amer- 
ican homes, which are reaping the benefit of 
sound, practical budgeting. The Household Loan 
Plan is providing financial first-aid for 285,000 
families in 114 leading cities. 


You are invited to write for any of the liter- 
ature listed below. 


* Heard each Tuesday night with Edgar A. Guest 
over NBC-W ]Z network —8:30 P.M.—E.S.T. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 

Money ManacGeMentT ror HouseHotps—the family budget book 
with account sheets. 

MarryInG on A SMALL INcomEe—financial plans for the great 
adventure. 

FamiLy Foop Cost CaLcuLarTor. 

WHEN SHOULD A FamiILy Borrow. 

A sample copy of the “Better Buymanship” bulletin checked below: 


1934 Series (12 bulletins for 30 cents) 


8—Furs 

9—Wool Clothing 
10—Floor Covering 
11—Dairy Products 
12—Cosmetics 


1—Poultry, Eggs, Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables 

2—Sheets and Pillow Cases, Blankets, 
Table Linen, Bath Towels 

3—Canned Fruits and Vegetables 

4—Shoes and Silk Stockings 

5—Silk, Rayon and*Other Synthetic 
Fibers 

6—Meats 

7—Kitchen Utensils 


1935 Series (10 cents for four) 


13—Gasoline, Oil and Tires 
(three more to follow) 


4 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 


AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 


INC.—125 East 46th Street, New York. 

national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinguency and Penology, Industrial Stud- 
ies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50 Street, New York City. Pamphlete on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,”’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Associate 
Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, Secre- 
tary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, 
slides, films, lectures, charts and co-operation 
in sight-saving projects available on request. 
“Sight-Saving Review,” quarterly, $2.00 a 
year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Ka2therine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ples of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies Each year 
it holds an annual meeting, publishes in per- 
manent form the Proceedings of the meeting, 
and issues a quarterly. Bulletin. The sixty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Conference will 
be held in Montreal, Canada, June 9-15. Pro- 
ceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Correlating agency of 23 women’s national 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry 
on interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 


Racial Co-operation 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN. 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Mary G. 
Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organiza- 


most important results of its work. Cata- 


logue sent upon request. COMMISSION 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
hennvy niav and recreation. 


Graphic and 
Midmonthly 


WHAT IS VITAL IN DEMOCRACY? 


(Continued from page 180) 


and does not decisively prevent, the emergence of the ultimate 
contradiction between the economic and the political principles 
upon which the society is based. 

The choice, in fact, before any society in these circumstances 
is either abdication or conflict. The abdication may come from 
the democratic side, as when the German socialists surrendered 
without a struggle to Hitler; it is unlikely to be the policy of 
a class in actual possession of economic power. Avid of its 
privileges, conscious of its strength, it is natural for it to identify 
its private well-being with the public good and to fight for its 
defence in the solemn conviction of their identity. In my own 
judgment, therefore, the maintenance of political democracy 


in the form in which we have known it is no longer an effort . 


likely to be successful. : 

For the conditions of success are no longer present. The 
political forms of capitalist democracy no longer suit its eco- 
nomic needs. This is especially the case in England and the 
United States which have so largely passed into the phase of 
bankers’ capitalism. The bankers cannot maintain the effective 
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ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 


ular education. Correspondence invited. 


geo cea lameimeg ertbae be 
country. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


Graphic: 30c per (actual) line 
(12 insertions a year) 


(24 insertions a year) 


tion of Jewish women interested in program 
of social betterment through activities in 
fields of religion, social service, education, 
social legislation. Conducts Bureau of In- 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


28c per (actual) 
line 


sovereignty that is theirs if the power of legislation is to remain 
with a Parliament or Congress in which the policies pursued 
may represent a majority of voters unmoved by the notion 
that profit is to be equated with right. They dominate the 
organs of opinion. They have put their hands on most educa- 
tional institutions. They have a power to sabotage any govern- 
ment with which they disagree, which becomes more formid- 
able the more fully its implications are known. They have the 
means to arm themselves; and it is of high significance that 
no socialist government so far, ;when it has come to power, 
has been able even to attempt that democratization of the 
armed forces of the state which would give it assurance of 
being able to count upon its strength in a time of crisis. At 
present, the composition of its officer-class, even in the United 
States, gives no certainty of automatic response to the orders 
of a constitutional socialist government. 

I expect, therefore, to see the slow erosion of political democ- 
racy in all capitalist states in the next two generations. I think 
it will pass slowly, partly because, where it is deeply rooted, 
its habits are likely to be tough, and partly because, as Adam 
Smith said, there is a good deal of ruin in a nation and drama- 
tic collapse is likely to be the culmination of a long process and 
not some sudden event. 

The duty, therefore, of those who, like myself, believe in 


the inherent value of democracy is, I think, to work for an 
abridgement of the transition period so as to make the return 
to its operation as rapid as possible. The way to that end lies 
in activity now. It lies through a militant unity on the part 
of all who recognize the need to end capitalism and not to 
attempt its partial and temporary reconstruction. The belief, 
for example, that Mr. Roosevelt in America, or Mr. Lloyd 
George in England, may, by some courage or energy, somehow 
make all things new seems to me an act of faith denied by 
the very postulates of the system they propose to regenerate. 
The only result of cooperation in such efforts is to lull the 
masses into acquiescence by arousing in them false hopes cer- 
tain to be belied in a short period. The process of class- 
collaboration was possible in the epoch of capitalism in ex- 
pansion. Today, in the phase of contraction, it definitely puts ee gto eae near tnd asin “Pr cactinls. ch 
its exponents on the other side of the barricade. There can be get “hil oe P re 


no such thing as community-consciousness in the presence of Be sieeNA 


ies Bee gives extra help because it holds two 
naked class-war. A new and satisfying democracy can only be cleaners. Good golden soap combined with plenty of 
built when, by the common ownership of the means of pro- naptha. Working together, they loosen dirt quicker and 
duction, we have ended the exploitation of man by man. And 


easier—even in cool water! 
since that, in essence, is the democratic ideal, I know no objec- A hint for you—Try Fels-Naptha in your own home, 
tive more noble for which to fight. 


a plea for Pasquale 


Little Pasquale has big ideas. He wants the fiat 
to look nicer and cleaner. He wants his mother to 
keep house the way American ladies do. 

But her ears shut tight. Eight youngsters make 
enough washing and cleaning as it is. Two hands, she 
feels, can’t do more. 

What those hands need is extra help—the kind of 
extra help that makes it easier to get more work done. 


too—it washes clothes cleaner and whiter—it R 
banishes “‘tattle-tale gray.” , 
CODE 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE VITAL REVOLUTION THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


(Continued from page 173) 


” 


Relax - Recuperate - Rejuvenate 
You Can Do It So Reasonably at the 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


mation and instruction so that they may... . 

“The logic of our results [he concludes] would seem to 
point clearly and unequivocally to the probability that prompt 
removal of all legal restriction to the free dissemination of 
contraceptive information, and of barriers to the unrestricted 
distribution of contraceptive devices, would tend to have the 
effect of bringing the differential fertility of social classes more 
nearly into balance again. . . . It seems clear that if restrictions 
upon the dissemination of contraceptive information and advice 
were removed, it might somewhat lighten the burden of pover- 
ty and unemployment with which our children and grand- 
children bid fair to be faced.” 

In other words the old contention that the poor innately have 
more children than the rich seems to have been exploded by 


EST in the “homey” atmosphere of the Chelsea. A vaca- 
tion—even for a few days—will invigorate you. Lie 
on the broad sundecks and recuperate from winter colds. 
Come and enjoy our delicious food—food that is specially 
selected and served in a beautiful dining room overlooking 
the sea. 
There is a grill and a bar. And all the entertainment of 
the hotel and Atlantic City awaits you. You're only five 
blocks from the Municipal Auditorium. 
Here is the change you need and can enjoy at the Chelsea 
on the boardwalks at the low daily rate of 


these facts. Their higher birthrates would seem in large part 
merely the misfortune of the ignorance in which their circum- 
stances have kept them. Democratized contraception is the solu- 


$6 per person with meals 
$3 per person without meals 
Arrange now for a vacation at 


tion for those who view with alarm the fact that the families 
apparently least fitted to produce and rear children are con- 
tributing more than their quota to succeeding generations. 

These and other studies, together with my own independent 
researches, lead me to believe that from one half to three quar- 
ters of the married couples of the United States today use 
contraceptive methods; the younger generation more, of course, 
than the older. But, in the main, these couples worry along 
with casual and ill-informed advice. The poor especially worry 
along as best they can, though for medical, social and economic 
reasons their need is the greater. Is not this a challenge to the 
constructive cooperation of social workers and all others con- 
cerned with public health and well-being? 

As a social movement birth control is more than a century 
old; on the medical side, contraception has been supported by 
| some of the greatest physicians of all time for over two thousand 
| years. I am merely suggesting that our social attitudes and 
| organization catch up. Birth control is no innovation. Improved 
techniques and democratization alone are new. I plead for Near N. Y. School Social work, other schools 
speeding up that process of democratization, of diffusion of and institutions. Mail reservations. Write for 
knowledge in order that needless human suffering may be min- folder. $6.50 to $9.50 a week. $1.25 a day. 
imized. I want more equality of opportunity now and in the 
immediate future. It will ae in ee Ai no matter what CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
we do. Yet effort can speed social changes and reduce the in- 601 East 9th St. (Tompkins Square). Tel. ALgonquin 4-8400 
_ dividual suffering and social waste occasioned by our delay. 


oh 
Hotel Chelsea 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Open All Year. On the Boardwalk at Morris Ave. 


Jor, HILLMAN J. CHRISTIAN Myers Juutan A. HILLMAN 


—in NEW YORK 
LIVE WELL FOR LITTLE/ 


15-story modern Residence Club for men and 
women. Alf airy outside rooms. Semi-private 
bath. Telephone. Sun deck, library, pool and 
gym, dances, free lectures and concerts. Club 
meals in dining room optional. No tipping. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SOCIAL WORK 
AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


Social and economic changes are forcing a 
reconstruction of the social order. In an 
ordered society a high type of social work 
will be necessary. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


should be considered by prospective 
college graduates because of its oppor- 
tunities for constructive effort and social 
usefulness. The Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work offers courses leading 
to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees in 
preparation for social work. 


May Ist is the last day for filing applica- 
tions for examinations for fellowships. 


For full information, write to 
DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


DU. 


The Fats 3 For 
Graduate ee | 2 Jewish 
School Se Social Work 


Dw 
{SH a 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Reprints 


of articles in this and other issues of SURVEY 


GrapHic may be obtained by arrangement 


with the publishers. Prices on application. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
112 East 19th Street 


Simmons College 


School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Professional education in nursing for graduates of 
accredited colleges. Course leads to degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A limited number of scholarships available to 
students of high promise. 


Address 
The Dean, SCHOOL OF NURSING OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
2063 Adelbert Road Cleveland, Ohio 


New York 


ARE YOU MOVING? 


Readers of the Survey Midmonthly and Survey Graphic— 
please send us early notice of change of address. 


Five weeks will give us ample time to make sure of prompt 
mailing. ~ 
Please give both old and new addresses. Send to us at 


112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEw York SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Quarter 1935 


Open to Experienced Social Workers 


Public Welfare Problems........... David Adie 


Problems of Unemployment Relief 
PAdministrationuseerr een Russell Kurtz 


Methods of Community Organization 
.Arthur Dunham 


Community Health Problems... Antoinette Cannon 


Community Planning for Social Work 
..Walter W. Pettit 


pheue. 6 élsie! ese! ole) shes) ele) 27s) \¢ 


For special summer catalogue listing all courses, write 
the Registrar. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Che University of Chicagn 


School of Social Service Administration 


Academic Year, 1934-35 


Summer Quarter, First Term June 17-July 24 
Second Term, July 25-Aug. 30 


Announcements on Request 


The School announces the following new publica- 
tions by the University of Chicago Press: 
Breckinridge — Public Welfare Administration 
(new printing) 
Breckinridge — Social Work and the Courts 
Breckinridge — Family and the State 
Kennedy — The Ohio Poor Law 
Cochran-Bristol — Field Work Handbook 


AND 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for 
professional Social Workers. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WorK 


Summer Session July 1-19, 1935 


For supervisors and other social workers of exper- 
ience and training in public and private agencies 


Economic Factors in Social Work........... Ewan Clague 
Public Welfare Administration....... Mary Clarke Burnett 
CASE MNUOL kK cpa cpayct rors) ace ae ..Rosa Lee Wessel 


Labor Relations and Social Work....... To be announced 


Community Relationships in Social Work. . Mary Clarke Burnett 


Federal Policies in Social Work............ Ewan Clague 
The Application Situation............... Almena Dawley 
Supervision and Teaching........... Virginia P. Robinson 
SocialePhilosophyzeses wets cise ate ccs era) Kenneth L. M. Pray 


A Definition of Social Case Work..... Karl de Schweinitz 
TheaPsycholopysofi Helping Wc... dy... - Jessie Taft 


Students will live and classes will be held on the 
campus of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Apply Elizabeth McCord, Director of Summer Session, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


I A. The course leading to the Master’s degree consists of 
three summer sessions at Smith College and two winter 
sessions of supervised case work at selected social agencies 
in various cities. This course is designed for those who 
have had little or no previous experience in social work. 


B. Applicants who have at least one year’s experience in 
an approved social agency, or the equivalent, may receive 
credit for the first summer session and the first winter 
session, and receive the Master’s degree upon the completion 
of the requirements of two summer sessions and one winter 
session of supervised case work. 

C. A summer session of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. A special course in case work is offered by 
Miss Annette Garrett, Associate Director of the School. 


D. An advanced course of training in the supervision and 
teaching of social case work is to be conducted by Miss Bertha 
Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of the School, and staff. 
Graduates of schools of social work with two years’ case 
work experience are eligible for admission. The course 
consists of two summer sessions at Smith College and, in 
consultation with the School, a winter of supervision and 
teaching, during which the student may hold a paid position 
‘in a social agency. 
Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to a 
ott number of qualified persons: 
1. The application of mental hygiene to present- day 
problems in case work with families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 8 to 20. 
Social case work in a changing community, a dis- 
cussion of problems of case work as affected by 
economic conditions. Miss Florence Day and Dr. 
Elsie Gliick. July 22 to August 3. 
The application of mental hygiene to personnel 
problems of administration and supervision in pub- 
lic relief agencies. Dr. Frederick Allen and Miss 
Elizabeth McCord. August 5 to 17. 
The application of mental hygiene to problems in 
parent education. Dr. Frederick Allen and Dr. 
Muriel Brown. August 5 to 17. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for 


Public Health Nursing, 


National, Non-profit making. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Man with many years experience as disciplinarian, 
military instruction and supervisor of boys in 
Orphan Homes, would like to make change. 
7273 SuRveEy. 


WOMAN, trained and experienced desires position 
with Hospital Social Service Department, 
thorough knowledge of credit work or Family 
Case Work. 7276 SuRVEY. 


COMPANION - HOUSEKEEPER, 
woman with excellent background. 
not too arduous. Good Chauffeuse. 
SuRvEY 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


MUSIC LOVERS—100,000 of the finest rec- 
ords in the world on sale at 50c. & Tbe. per 
record (value $1.50 & $2). The Symphonies, 
Chamber Music, Operas, etc., of BACH, BEE- 
THOVEN, BRAHMS, MOZART, WAGNER, 
etc. MAIL ORDERS. CATALOGUE. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc. 
18 East 48th St. New York City 


BOOKS—OUT OF PRINT 


Negro and Slavery Catalog now ready. 
Political Economy Catalog. In press. 
Send us your general wants too. 


UNIVERSITY PLACE BOOKSHOP 
105 University Place New York City 


experienced 
Duties 
7277 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER ComPANY 


INCORPORATED 


OSI; 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


Jit Lopool Oeste 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New, York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 


LE 2-6677 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL WORKERS! If you want to keep abreast 
of developments in the field of low cost housing 
read the Housing News Letter. Besides current 
news of public and private housing, it contains 
a bibliography of new books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles. Annual subscription $1. 


FOR SALE 


DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR PRICE 
For Complete List of Books 


write 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Book Department 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


Display . 
Non-display 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


; A ; $1.00 per insertion 
5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street 


Housing Section, Welfare Council, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


30¢ per line 
5c per word 


Literary Services 


Special articles, theses, 
Prompt scholarly 


speeches prepared. 
service; modest rates. 


Autuor’s Researcn Bureau 


New York 516 Fifth Avenue New York City 


CARS AND THE MEN 
(Continued from page 191) 


an industry whose industrial relations are colored by the 
conditions disclosed by the NRA investigators, an industry 
maintaining industrial espionage, where men are bitter against 
their foremen, where they complain of “terror and discrimi- 
nation,” and where they claim that they are ignorant of their 
true earnings under the prevailing group and bonus systems 
of payment. 

In one particular the report foreshadowed the action taken 
by the industry when the code was extended by the President 
in February. It suggested that regularization of employment 
should be promoted by fall announcement of new models in- 
stead of having all companies present their new cars in January. 

The report pointed out that three large companies—Ford, 
General Motors and Chrysler—were increasingly obtaining a 
greater and greater share of the business volume and it was sug- 
gested that this tendency toward concentration “should not be 
accelerated by the government,” because “the contribution of 
these small companies far exceeded their importance in rank of 
production,” and “the value of preserving the status of the effi- 
cient smaller units is obvious even to the casual observer.” 

The sales swing to the lower-priced-car field was found to be 
a dominant circumstance in the industry resulting in a growing 
concentration in the three large companies which produced 77 
percent of the automotive vehicles in the United States in 1929 
and 88 percent in 1934. A different story was told as to the 


smaller companies. Working capital of eight of these companies 
declined from $179 million in 1929 to $79 million in 1933. 

The report treats the dealer as an important factor in regu- 
larization and it was charged that the manufacturers have main- 
tained an unreasonable attitude toward their dealers in recent 
years. Reforms in sales and purchasing methods to relieve de- 
structive pressure on dealers and automotive parts manufactur- 
ers were recommended. The effect on the status of labor in the 
parts-manufacturing establishments was stressed when it was 
pointed out that hundreds of parts-suppliers were dependent on 
the purchasing methods of a few automobile companies and 
that the inequalities of bargaining power have caused undue 
burdens to be laid on the labor employed by the parts- 
manufacturers. 

The report called for a reform of labor practices, extension of 
facilities for collective bargaining and amendment of the code to 
provide for a 40-hour week, with a maximum work-week of 48 
hours and time and a half overtime for all over 40 hours. The 
code, as extended by executive order, provides an average work 
week of 40 hours and for time and a half overtime beyond 48 
hours. 

This epoch-making report is summarized by the Research and 
Planning Division of the NRA in these words: 

“The automobile industry, like its product, has changed so 
materially that its present structure, without industrial plan- 
ning, is socially inadequate to meet its responsibilities accruing 
out of the changes, or to achieve in the future the lowered cost 
of the product, the satisfactory labor relations and the continued 
vigorous progress to be expected of our leading industry.” 
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FREE .... 


THE GOOD EARTH + SONS + A HOUSE DIVIDED 


close to $1,000,000 worth of free books EACH YEAR 
have been apportioned among the Club’s members ; 
these book-dividends are books, old or new; like 
this Pearl Buck trilogy, which no person with a well- 
rounded personal library would want to be without. 
What we here propose to you is this: mail the 
inquiry card below to us, and a copy of this fine 
library edition of House of Earth will immediately 
be put aside in. your name. In the meantime, a 
} booklet will at once be sent to you outlining in 
detail how the Club operates and the many things 
(aside from the valuable book-dividends its mem- 
i bers earn) it is doing for the book-readers of the 
country. 
Study this at your leisure; have the members of 


present, time and again 
you simply neglect to get. 
Moreover, you are kept 
completely informed 
at all times by a 
monthly system of 
reports, without a 
cent of expense, 
about all the im- 
portant new books. 

After reading this booklet we send you, if you 
decide to join the Club, the free copy of House 
of Earth being held in your name will at once be 
shipped to you. 

That it is well worth your while, as a book- 


Sketch by C. Le Roy Baldridge 


our family do likewise; you may be surprised, for 


instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does 
§ not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year; 


nor, as many people imagine, that you are obliged 
to take one¢ book every month (you may take as few 


i as four a year) ; nor even that you are obliged in 
any month to take the specific book-of-the-month . 


selected by the judges. You have complete freedom 
of choice at all times, and yet, by an ingenious sys- 


tem, you are completely insured against missing 


i} those particular important new books that you are 
§ vety anxious to read at once, or to have in your 


reader and book-buyer, at least to look into this 
matter will perhaps be indicated by this one re- 
markable fact: close to 100,000 families—highly 
judicious readers, judging by the books they select 
—now get most of their books through the Book- 
of-the-Month Club; and of'these tens of thousands 
of people xot a single one was induced to join by 
a Salesman ; evety one of them joined upon his own 
initiative, upon the recommendation of friends 
who were members, or after simply reading—as we 
ask you to do—the bare facts about the many ways 
in which membership in the Club benefits you as 


@ library for more leisurely reading, but which, at a book-reader and book-buyer. 


IMPORTANT--PLEASE READ-—No salesman will call upon you, if 
you send this card. You will simply receive the booklet expiaining how 
the club operates. After reading 1%, should you decide to subscribe, you 
will receive HOUSE OF EARTH, by Pearl Buck, frec. Minors. will 
not be enrolled as members without a parent's consent. 


LEASE send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Address 
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Books shipped co Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Can.) Lid, 


REE - FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


PEARL BUCK’S GREAT TRILOGY 
NOW COMPLETE IN ONE. VOLUME 


HOUSE OF 


Including 
Three Novels 
Complete 


—ews 


E are aware, from our correspondence, that a great 

many people intend at one time or another to join 

the Book-of-the-Month Club, and through pure 
oversight fail to do so. This special offer is made, frankly, to 
overcome this procrastination by making it really worth 
while for such persons not to delay longer. 

Close to 50,000 copies of this book are being distrib- 
uted, as a book-dividend, among Book-of-the-Month Club 
members.” A few thousand additional copies were printed 
for possible new members, as a good way to illustrate one 
of the things this enterprise is now doing for the more dis- 
cerning book readers of the country. For several years now, 
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